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•  The  Service  Men's  Christian  League  is  a  great  world-wide  fellowship  of 
men  and  women  in  the  service.  But  it  is  more.  It  is  a  great  international  inter- 
church  movement,  proof  positive  that  Protestant  denominations,  while  main- 
taining their  individuality,  can  unite  in  a  cause  bigger  than  any  one  division 
of  the  Church  Universal.  That  cause  is  YOU. 

•  THE  LINK  conies  to  you  each  month  because  your  church  thinks  enough  of 
you  and  your  spiritual  welfare  to  invest  large  sums  of  money  in  this  work.  It 
wants  you  to  have  the  very  best,  the  most  wholesome  and  interesting  reading 
matter  available. 

•  The  following  denominations,  listed  according  to  their  membership,  are  now 
actively  supporting  this  program; 


Methodist 

Presbyterian  U.  S.  A. 
Protestant  Episcopal 
Northern  Baptist 
Congregational  Christ ian 
Presbyterian  U.  S. 
Disciples  of  Christ 
Evangelical  &  Reformed 
Salvation  Army 
United  Brethren 
Evangelical 
United  Presbyterian 
Nazarene  / 

Reformed  in  America 
Assemblies  of  Cod 
Seventh  Day  Adventist 


National  Baptist  U.  S.  A. 

African  Methodist  Episcopal 

AME  Zion 

Church  of  the  Brethren 

Colored  Methodist  Episcopal 

Cumberland  Presbyterian 

Free  Methodist 

Church  of  Cod 

Churches  of  Cod 

Wesley  an  Methodist 

Associate  Reformed  Presbyterian 

Primitive  Methodist 

United  Brethren  (OC) 

Seventh  Day  Baptist 

Moravian 
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WHATEVER       YOUR       JOB  — 


By    JOHN    OLIVER     NELSON 

Director,  The  Commission  on  Ministry,  The  Fed- 
eral Council  of   Churches  qf   Christ  in  America 


YOU'VE  probably  used  that  weasel 
term,  "full-time  Christian  work" — 
as  most  of  us  have — to  mean  employed 
church  work.  I  shouldn't:  Because  it's 
the  heart  of  our  religion  that  every 
Christian  must  be  full-time,  and  not  a 
person  who's  Christian  just  outside  of 
working  hours,  or  just  on  Sundays. 

In  fact,  it's  a  cornerstone  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith  that  every  person  really  has 
a  "call"  to  his  lifework.  Many  of  us 
think  such  a  divine  call  is  for  ministers 
only  or  others  going  into  church  voca- 
tions. We  suspect  it  involves  a  heavenly 
vision,  or  a  dramatic  sudden  voice  in 
the  night.  But  isn't  this  saying  that 
Almighty  God  is  interested  in  the  life- 
plans  of  persons,  but  not  of  businessmen, 
teachers,  carpenters,  garbage  collectors, 
mechanics  ?  Surely  the  message  of  Chris- 
tianity at  heart  is  that  God  calls  each 
person  to  the  particular  field  of  work 
for  which  He  intends  him — and  for 
which  He  equips  him  with  certain  skills 
and  opportunities.  There's  an  intention 
for  every  human  life,  a  universe  where 
all  things  have  their  purpose  to  follow 
out. 

This  means  that  every  man,  whatever 
his  job,  is  called  to  be  "a  minister"  in 
that  job.  In  the  original  meaning  of  the 
term,    that's    his    "calling."    Jesus    said 


that  God  is  concerned  with  everything 
His  children  do — that  even  "the  hairs  of 
our  heads  are  numbered,"  and  that  God 
knows  our  minutest  needs.  He  declared 
that  we'll  do  best  if  we  "seek  first  the 
Kingdom  of  God,"  following  out  God's 
will,  so  that  everything  else  will  fit  into 
that  effort. 

Does  this  seem  pretty  far  beyond  what 
most  Christians  demonstrate  in  their 
everyday  activities?  It  is.  The  truth  is 
most  of  us  just  neglect  this  source  of 
power.  For  the  more  a  man  feels  he  is 
following  the  plan  of  God  for  his  life, 
the  greater  power  he  has.  Long  ago  a 
rueful  non- Christian  said,  "I  had  rather 
meet  in  battle  an  army  with  drawn 
swords,  than  one  Calvinist  convinced  he 
is  doing  the  will  of  God !"  When  a  man 
feels  God  has  designed  his  career  for 
him,  he  is  "hard  to  beat" — even  amid 
discouragements  and  difficulties  which 
bowl  others  over  on  every  side.  There 
is  practical  wisdom  about  discovering 
God's  will  for  your  life,  hearing  God's 
call  to  you  for  your  career. 

What  Makes  a  Job  "Christian1? 

What  we  have  said  complicates  the 
question  as  to  just  what  a  Christian 
job  is.  It  would  be  simpler  to  think  of 
the  ministry,  missionary  work,  the  "Y" 
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secretaryship,  etc.,  as  Christian  jobs, 
while  all  others  are  "secular."  But  if 
God  calls  every  Christian  to  his  par- 
ticular life-work,  then  just  what  is  a 
Christian  job? 

Let  us  suggest  an  answer:  A  Chris- 
tian job  is  any  worthwhile  lifework 
through  which  a  person  expresses  his 
Christian  faith. 

It's  the   Point  of  View 

For  one  teacher,  daily  classroom  work 
is  a  chore;  for  another,  it's  an  exciting 
adventure  in  molding  great  lives.  For 
one  farmer,  his  duties  are  drudgery 
complicated  by  unpredictable  weather; 
for  another,  sun  and  rain  and  the  good 
earth  are  conditions  for  his  co- 
operation with  life  at  its  best.  To  one 
businessman  desk  work  is  routine 
drudgery ;  to  the  man  at  the  next  desk, 
each  day's  work  is  a  venture  in  human 
contacts. 

Judging  by  what  the  New  Testament 
says,  there  are  several  signs  by  which 
we  distinguish  a  "Christian  vocation." 
One  is  that  a  person  in  such  a  job  feels 
he  serves  man  and  God — not  just  mak- 
ing money  or  getting  power  or  keeping 
alive.  Again,  as  the  Christian  works,  he 
always  handles  people  as  persons — 
never  merely  as  customers,  clients,  pa- 
tients, cases,  "prospects,"  etc.  A  third 
token  that  his  job  is  his  Christian  voca- 
tion is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  he  is 
honest — not  tied  up  with  the  petty 
"rackets,"  industries  that  drag  people 
down,  or  parasitic  businesses  that  trade 
only  on  vanity  or  luxury. 

A  final  characteristic  of  the  dedicated 
worker  is  that  he  undertakes  his  duties 
with  constant  enthusiasm  and  vision. 
Such  a  worker  in  office  or  shop  or  mar- 
ket is  really  a  "minister"  responding  to 
his  calling  of  God  in  that  place. 

When  we  look  over  these  attitudes 
which  a  Christian  may  bring  to  his  life- 


work,  we  realize  all  too  well  that  most 
fields  aren't  very  easy  for  him!  In  fact, 
many  of  us  shrug  that  a  person  is  likely 
to  "take  an  awful  beating"  if  he  does 
try  to  live  out  his  Christianity  in  his 
career. 

Maybe  so.  Americans  are  prone  to 
contrast  the  "practical"  with  the  "ideal- 
istic" or  Christian  in  everyday  life.  We 
cynically  say  you  can't  be  both.  That  is 
in  part  because  many  Christians  have 
indeed  not  been  skillful  enough  to  ex- 
press their  faith  through  their  job.  They 
have  tripped  up  somewhere,  or  given  up 
trying.  They  agree  that  "honesty  is  the 
best  policy,"  but  beyond  that  they  de- 
cide it's  just  not  good  business  to  prac- 
tise Christianity  in  their  jobs. 

But  over  against  that,  there  is  the 
testimony  of  top-flight  leaders  in  every 
field,  who  assert  that — in  the  long  run, 
which  is  the  only  real  test — the  man  who 
follows  out  Christian  principles  and  at- 
titudes is  wiser  and  more  certain  of 
satisfaction  than  the  one  who   doesn't. 

What   Fields   Need   Christians? 

A  Christian  has  no  business  entering 
fields  of  work  which  are  quite  impos- 
sible to  "Christianize."  But  such  fields 
are  very  few,  and  the  vast  majority  of 
career  areas  do  await  men  of  Christian 
conviction  and  initiative  to  give  new 
atmosphere  and  meaning  to  that  line  of 
work.  What's  needed  is  not  a  series  of 
long-faced  reformers,  but  a  host  of  con- 
vinced Christian  young  men  who  dem- 
onstrate with  tact  and  power  what 
Christianity  does  when  it's  released 
through  a  dedicated  career. 

The  great  general  field,  then,  where 
the  idea  of  Christian  vocation  most 
needs  expression,  is  the  whole  area  of 
"secular"  business  and  professional  life. 

Just  after  the  atomic  bomb  was  per- 
fected, scientists  emerged  from  labora- 
tories   where   they   had   helped   develop 
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it,  crying  out  that  they'd  never  intended 
their  research  to  result  in  such  destruc- 
tion. Their  reaction  is  an  example  of 
the  need  for  men  who  consider  first  the 
social  and  moral  purpose  of  their  job. 

A  second  field  which  particularly 
needs  Christian  vocation  is  the  nar- 
rower area  of  those  jobs  which  deal 
with  human  relations  and  development 
of  personality.  Personnel  advisers, 
criminologists,  probation  and  parole 
leaders,  child  psychologists,  diplomats, 
recreation  directors,  co-operative-move- 
ment workers,  housing-plan  managers, 
social  case  and  group  workers,  Scouters, 
teachers,  union  organizers,  community 
fund  executives,  people  in  hundreds  of 
similar  jobs — need  the  invigorating 
sense  of  large  destiny  under  God  if 
their  work  is  to  be  most  significant. 
Recent  world  progress  has  been  in  the 
realm  of  things :  now  we  must  apply 
initiative  and  creativeness  in  the  realm 
of  people  themselves. 

A  third  great  area  for  a  person  seek- 
ing to  follow  out  his  Christian  vocation 
is  certainly  the  Church  itself.  It  hasn't 
enough  able  workers,  and  quite  actually 
it  is  the  force  which  can  lead  laymen 
in  every  field  of  life  to  find  their  par- 
ticular  way  to   express   God's   leading. 

"What,  me  a  preacher?"  you  ask. 
Probably  not!  For  a  man,  along  with 
his  broad  sense  of  Christian  vocation, 
must  have  very  special  talents  if  he  is 
to  be  effective. 

(1)  He  must  be  a  born  and  trained 
leader,  able  to  guide  people  by  his  think- 
ing, his  education,  his  voice,  his  example 
among  them. 

(2)  He  must  have  a  spiritual  sense 
which  enables  him  to  grasp  dramatically 
and  deeply  the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  and 
make  it  real  to  those  about  him. 

(3)  He  must  be  an  administrator, 
able  to  map  out  parish  budgets  and  ex- 
pand on  programs,  take  community  re- 


sponsibility, spend  money  wisely,  and 
handle  people  firmly  but  tactfully. 

(4)  Then,  also,  he  must  be  emotion- 
ally rock-grounded,  integrated  spirit- 
ually within  himself  so  that  he  can  deal 
with  the  personality  upsets  and  needs 
of  others.  If  he  has  these  characteristics 
— or  can  acquire  them — a  man  is  well- 
advised  to  interpret  his  Christian  voca- 
tion through  the  Christian  ministry. 

One  further  factor — beyond  such  con- 
sideration of  equipment — applies  to  to- 
day's ministry:  infinitely  varied  "spe- 
cialities" within  it,  unknown  a  few  years 
ago.  The  pastorate  is  the  form  of  min- 
ister's job  most  of  us  know.  But  church 
vocations  on  the  mission  field  (at  home 
or  abroad)  have  become  amazingly 
diverse :  agriculturalists,  dietitians,  for- 
esters, school  teachers  and  principals, 
doctors,  dentists,  nurses,  recreation 
leaders,  linguists,  social  work  special- 
ists— all  employed  by  the  church. 

Almost  every  major  denomination 
urgently  needs  more  able,  thoroughly 
trained  ministers  and  other  workers  for 
all  these  tasks.  Men  are  needed  who 
can  do  pioneer  work  among  the  half 
of  America's  population  which  has  no 
religious  relation,  and  especially  the  17 
million  youth  among  them  who  need 
Christian  guidance. 

What  is  the  greatest  single  job  of 
these  church  workers,  ministers  or 
others?  It  is  so  to  interpret  the  Chris- 
tian Gospel  that  it  seeps  down  into  every 
cranny  of  human  life  in  our  day,  re- 
newing our  social  and  economic  order, 
ennobling  everyday  life.  Particularly 
the  church  may  show  Christians  that 
their  job,  their  life  work,  is  their  way 
of  expressing  the  infinite  destiny  of  God 
as  it  appears  in  their  own  lives.  The 
doctrine  of  Christian  vocation — making 
every  man's  job  a  "ministry" — is  for 
this  secular  day  the  heart  of  the  message 
of  the  church. 
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By  Chaplain  D.  A.  DICKEY 


THE  hard-bitten  soldiers  of  the  old 
Roman  empire  used  to  say,  "What 
women  these  Christians  have!"  It  seems 
only  reasonable  to  assume  that  soldiers 
even  before  the  Roman  empire  have  al- 
ways had  a  real  appreciation  of  the 
qualities  of  womanhood.  Certainly  we 
know  that  the  monotony  of  continuous 
masculine  companionship  in  the  Army 
heightens  a  soldier's  desire  for  female 
companionship,  to  say  the  least.  This  has 
always  been  true  of  soldiers,  but  appar- 
ently it  took  the  American  GI  of  the 
late,  little-lamented  World  War  II  to 
give  audible  and  dramatic  expression  to 
this  appreciation  through  the  familiar 
long,  low  whistle. 

Women  from  the  New  York  POE 
clear  around  the  world  and  back  to  San 
Francisco  have  been  whistled  at,  in- 
sulted, secretly  complimented,  and  just 
plain  stared  at  by  every  conceivable 
version  of  that  colorful  character,  the 
American  soldier.  You  are  probably 
saying,  "Is  that  bad?"  The  answer  is, 
outside  of  poor  taste,  probably  not.  As  a 
slightly  childish  means  of  expressing  a 
healthy  appreciation  of  beautiful  women, 
it  is  probably  harmless.  But  it  has  gone 
far  beyond  this  "harmless  stage.  The 
whistle  has  become  the  symbol  of  an 
American  soldier  who  sees  a  woman  of 
any  age  or  nationality  or.ly  as  a  source 
of   physical    satisfaction.    This    familiar 


character  has  a  long  list  of  conquests 
and  a  reputation  for  being  quite  a  man. 
As  a  child  he  ran  to  the  warm,  consoling 
arms  of  his  mother  when  he  was  hurt, 
lonely  or  abused.  Now  when  he  reacts 
in  the  same  manner  he  did  as  a  baby, 
running  to  the  arms  of  a  woman  for 
temporary  consolation  and  escape,  he 
thinks  it  an  expression  of  great,  manly 
masculinity.  But  this  isn't  the  only  mis- 
take he  makes,  there  is  another  of  more 
serious  consequence. 

This  whistle-happy  GI  apparently  be- 
lieves that  his  sex  life  is  in  an  air-tight 
compartment,  separated  from  the  rest 
of  his  life.  If  he  has  ever  tried  to  ration- 
alize his  behavior,  he  apparently  has 
decided  that  sex  is  only  a  physical  thing, 
with  no  emotional,  intellectual  or  moral 
consequences.  If  he  ever  asked  his  chap- 
lain about  the  validity  of  this  method 
of  reasoning,  the  padre  could  give  him 
case  histories  of  men  who  came  to  the 
same  conclusion,  and  learned  that  it 
isn't  true. 

The  physical  act  of  sex  does  have 
emotional  and  intellectual  consequences 
for  both  parties.  And  they  are  never 
good  if  the  indulgence  has  been  an 
illicit  one,  outside  of  marriage.  The 
poisons  of  fear,  regret,  remorse,  and 
worst  of  all,  cynicism,  are  always  gen- 
erated. And  the  chaplain  can  cite  case 
histories  to  prove  his  point !  The  worst 
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result,  if  venereal  disease  is  escaped,  is 
the  bitter  cynicism  about  life  and  women, 
and  home  and  self  that  is  the  fruit  of 
illicit  relations. 

It  was  George  Bernard  Shaw  who 
once  said,  "The  punishment  of  a  liar  is 
not  that  he  is  not  believed,  but  that  he 
can't  believe  anyone  else !"  And  that's 
the  punishment  of  extra-marital  sex 
relations  :  not  that  one  will  be  discovered 
by  wife  or  parents  or  children,  but  that 
eventually  every  woman  looks  like  a 
prostitute. 

The  old  Roman  soldiers  may  not  have 
whistled  at  women,  but  they  did  every- 
thing else.  The  social  environment  of 
their  day  was  completely  pagan  and 
godless,  and  they  had  tried  everything. 
But  the  Christian  women,  respected  and 
loved  by  their  men,  treated  as  persons, 
not  as  prostitutes,  awakened  the  legion- 
naires of  Caesar  to  a  profound  admira- 


tion. They  recognized  a  truth  that  many 
American  soldiers  have  forgotten:  that 
sex  is  of  the  spirit  as  well  as  of  the 
body,  and  that  promiscuous  physical 
relations  do  not  give  the  deep  and  last- 
ing satisfactions  that  come  from  con- 
tinence and  faithfulness. 

If  any  great  number  of  these  Romans 
had  been  convinced  of  that  truth,  the 
Roman  Empire  might  not  have  decayed. 
The  same  rottenness  that  ate  away  at 
the  Roman  civilization  is  chewing  at 
America  through  the  GIs  who  live 
without  restraint  and  without  respect 
for  human  personality. 

Home  is  a  sacred  word  to  every 
American  soldier — let  him  whistle  at 
women  if  he  wants  to,  but  let  him 
remember  that  every  sacred  value  in  his 
home  is  the  result  of  marriage  with 
fidelity  and  faithfulness,  and  let  him  act 
accordingly. 


rf  Sfiia  s4t**H—76e  gnd;  /t  Knited  Peofete — Peaecf 

/HAT'S  the  simple  arithmetic  of  today's  world.  That's  the  formula  we've  got  to 
live    by.    The    atomic    bomb    hurls    this    challenge    to    civilization:    Unite — or   else  J 

Some  people  talk  as  if  the  atom  is  a  time  bomb,  ticking  off  minutes  until  it  will 
explode  and  destroy  the  world. 

Does  that  have  to  happen?  Are  we  doomed?  Is  it  impossible  for  men  to  get  to- 
gether in   the  highest  and   noblest  task  ever  to  challenge   mankind:   world   peace? 

No.  Minds  that  are  capable  of  producing  the  atomic  bomb  are  capable  of  con- 
trolling if.  The  human  race,  which  can  split  an  atom,  can  control  a  world.  Instead 
of  harping  on  the  menace  of  the  atom,  let  us  take  action  to  control  it.  Let  us 
work  for  a  strong  United  Nations  with  the  power  and  authority  to  stop  war-makers. 

Atomic  energy,  harnessed  for  peace  instead  of  war,  can  open  a  wonderful  era  of 
plenty  and  leisure.  That  era  has  already  been  born  in  the  scientist's  laboratory. 
Now,  it  is  up  to  us  to  release  another  kind  of  energy — the  boundless  energy  of  a 
united  people. 

There  is  no  place  for  horse-and-buggy  notions  in  an  Atomic  Age.  Prejudices, 
ancient  bogeys  that  divide  race  against  race,  creed  against  creed,  nation  against 
nation,  are  completely  out  of  date.  Only  as  a  bold,  world-wide  team  of  all  peace- 
minded  people — white,  yellow,  brown,  black  and  red,  Protestant,  Jew,  Catholic, 
Mohammedan — can  we  gather  the  strength  to  master  the  atom  and  forge  a  future 
of  security  and  abundance.  Veterans  who  know  the  sacrifices,  suffering  and  horrors 
of  war  will  subscribe  to  this  doctrine! 
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By  KATHERINE  GREER 

A   story   of  a   convalescing   vet- 
eran   and   the    girls    next    door 


His  eyes,  Emily  decided, 
were  the  nicest  thing 
about  him — "I  brought 
you  a  lemon  pie,"  she 
remembered        at       last. 


EMILY  was  the  eldest,  which  made 
it  worse — you  expected  the  eldest 
to  have  dignity  and  stability,  to  set  an 
example.  It  wasn't  altogether  her  fault 
that  she  kept  on  looking  sixteen,  when 
she  was  going  on  twenty-four ;  it  wasn't 
her  fault  that  she  had  small  bones  and 
surf-blue  eyes  and  the  sort  of  crinkly 
gold  hair  which  persisted  in  falling  into 
childish  ringlets  around  her  face  and 
at  the  nape  of  her  neck,  no  matter  how 
precisely  she  tucked  it  behind  combs 
or  into  a  snood. 

But  it  was  her  fault,  she  supposed, 
that  she  didn't  have  an  unquenchable 
thirst  for  knowledge,  a  craving  for  more 
and  more  six-weeks'  courses,  the  way 
Martha  had,  a  boundless  energy  for 
putting  them  into  practice.  It  surely 
must  be  her  fault  that  she  could  find 
as  much  satisfaction  in  lolling  under 
the  apple  tree,  laughing  and  arguing 
and  philosophizing  with  Gramps,  as 
Julia  did  in  making  a  cake  or  a  pot  of 
baked  beans  or  clover-leaf  rolls. 

No  doubt  about  it,  eldest  notwith- 
standing,   Emily   was    the    light-weight 


of  the  family ;  even  without  her  mother 
and  Martha  and  Julia  to  remind  her  of 
it  time  and  again,  she  would  have  known. 

She  often  regretted  her  shortcomings, 
but  never  more  than  since  Sergeant 
Scott  Hendricks  had  come  to  spend  a 
period  of  recuperation  with  the  Drapers, 
his  aunt  and  uncle,  who  lived  next  door. 

"They  rolled  him  out  onto  the  up- 
stairs sun  porch  again  yesterday,  Mart 
said,"  Emily  relayed  the  news  to  her 
grandfather.  "Our  hard  luck  that  it's  on 
the  other  side  of  the  house !" 

"Where  the  afternoon  sun  is — hope 
he  likes  sun!"  Gramps  said  and  hitched 
his  chair  closer  to  the  gnarled  tree- 
trunk. 

Emily  giggled.  "You  old — ground- 
hog! Practically  everyone  except  you 
likes  sun!  And  you  would,  too,  if  they 
all  didn't  make  such  an  issue  of  it." 

"Never  did  like  it.  But  if  you're  so 
crazy  about  seeing  this  soldier  boy,  why 
don't  you  go  over  to  call?  Martha  and 
Julia  go." 

"Mart  says  I'd  better  not  because  I 
don't  know  the  rules." 
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"Know  what?"  Gramps  was  sup- 
posed to  be  slightly  deaf;  Emily  was 
the  only  one  who  never  raised  her 
voice. 

"The  rules  about  how  you  treat  'bat- 
tle fatigue',"  she  explained.  "That's 
what  he  has,  you  know." 

"I  thought  he  had  an  injury  to  his 
back  and  a  hole  in  his  leg." 

"Oh,  he  has  those  too.  But  they're 
relatively  unimportant,  Mart  says.  She 
says  every  returned  soldier  has  'battle 
fatigue';  and  she  should  know,  the  time 
she's  put  in  studying  it." 

"She's  always  studying  something — 
'bout  time  she's  getting  a  diploma,  seems 
to  me — what's  this  she's  studying  now  ?" 

"'Rehabilitation,'  it's  called.  It  tells 
you  how  to  act  and  what  to  do  for  a 
hero  home  from  the  wars." 

"Humph.  Hrr-umph !"  Gramps'  eyes, 
which  were  as  surf-blue  as  his  eldest 
granddaughter's,  were  focused  on  the 
end  of  his  long,  foul-smelling  stogie; 
and  you  couldn't  tell  exactly  what  he 
was  thinking. 

lHERE  was  a  chance  that  he  might 
not  have  heard  her — a  slim  one ;  but 
she  didn't  repeat  it;  she  never  repeated 
unless  he  asked  her.  Besides,  it  didn't 
matter ;  there  was  nothing  even  he,  who 
had  been  her  ally  and  champion  since 
her  childhood,  could  do  about  it;  Mart 
was  undoubtedly  right,  Emily  didn't 
know  exactly  what  she'd  say  to  Ser- 
geant Hendricks.  But  then  you  never 
did  know  what  you'd  say  to  anyone, 
until  it  popped  into  your  head  when 
you  faced  him,  at  least  she  didn't. 

Day  before  yesterday  Julia  had 
baked  some  of  her  special  pecan  maca- 
roons and  taken  them  over  to  him.  Emily 
might  do  that.  It  wouldn't  require  a 
six-weeks'  course  to  murmur  with  a 
pleasant   smile:    "Here  are   some   mac- 


aroons I  just  whipped  up;  I  hope  you'll 
like  them !" 

The  trouble  was,  she  couldn't  make 
macaroons ;  anything  at  all,  except  baked 
potato  and  tea  and  toast;  you  didn't 
send  everyday  dishes  like  those  across 
the  hedge  to  a  strange  sergeant  with 
an  efficient  aunt  right  there  in  her  own 
kitchen. 

"Em!  Come  here  a  minute,  will  you?" 
Julia  called  from  the  back  porch.  "If 
you're  not  too  busy!" 

Why  should  you  have  to  be  busy 
every  minute  of  a  sultry  summer  after- 
noon, Emily  thought,  as,  reluctantly, 
she  eased  one  blue  slack  leg  after  the 
other  out  of  the  deck  chair?  Surely  one 
hour  of  quiet  communion  with  nature 
and  your  own  grandfather  couldn't  be 
exactly  treason. 

"Mmmm,  smells  good,"  she  brushed 
aside  her  annoyance,  as  she  came  into 
the  kitchen.  Julia  was  hot  and  tired 
from  another  good  deed  probably. 
"What  can  I  do?" 

"It's  all  done.  A  lemon  pie.  I  thought 
perhaps  you'd  like  to  take  it  over  to 
Sergeant  Hendricks,  when  it's  cool.  I 
have  to  dash  down  to  the  post  office  to 
mail  ,a  package.  Then  I  have  my — " 

"Sure,  I'd  love  to,"  Emily  said.  She 
thought:  I'd  better  take  it  before  it's 
cool.  Mart  might  be  home  by  then; 
she  might  insist  on  taking  it. 

You  would  have  thought  Emily  had 
never  seen  a  sergeant  before  in  her 
life,  the  way  she  inspected  her  lipstick, 
the  way  she  fiddled  with  her  hair  and 
put  on  her  newest  blue  chambray 
frock.  Naturally,  she'd  seen  dozens  of 
them ;  moreover,  they'd  seen  her ;  but, 
unaccountably,  she  had  a  feeling  that 
this  Scott  Hendricks  would  be  different. 

And  she  was  right.  But  not  in  any 
of  the  ways  she'd  expected.  In  the  first 
place,  he  was  big  and  bronzed  and 
rugged,  not  a  trace  of  the  invalid  about 
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him,  except  that  one  leg"  was  propped 
up  on  a  footstool.  He  had  broad  shoul- 
ders, a  square  jaw,  and  very  nice  dark 
brown  hair,  slightly  tousled  at  the  mo- 
ment. She  had  time  to  observe  these 
details  because  he  was  asleep ! 

"Oh!"  she  murmured  disappointedly. 
Now  she'd  have  to  take  the  pie  down 
to  the  pantry  where  it  belonged;  now 
she'd  have  to  hunt  up  Mrs.  Draper; 
she  had  slipped  in  the  front  way,  when 
she  had  been  almost  sure  she  was  in 
the  kitchen.  Now — 

"Ummm,  hello !  If  you're  a  dream, 
you're  sure  an  eye-full,  if  you're  not — " 

"I'm  not.  I'm  Emily  Trent  from  next 
door.  I'm  sorry,  I  mean,  I  shouldn't 
have  wakened  you !" 

"You  didn't,  I  mean,  if  you  hadn't — " 

THE  way  he  stared  at  her  as  though 
he  had  never  seen  a  girl  in  a  blue  dress 
before  made  her  blush  and  feel  sort 
of  breathless  and  singing  inside.  Instead 
of  going  directly  to  the  point  of  her 
visit,  as  she  should  have,  all  she  could 
do  was  stare  back  at  him.  His  eyes, 
she  decided,  were  the  nicest  thing  about 
him;  they  were  deep-set  and  very  dark 
brown ;  they  seemed  to  shoot  sparks. 

"I  brought  you  a  lemon  pie,"  she  re- 
membered at  last. 

"Did  you?  Why,  that's  wonderful — 
my  favorite — " 

"I  mean,  my  sister,  Julia,  made  it 
and  sent  it  to  you." 

"Oh,  I  see,"  he  seemed  abruptly  to 
lose  interest,  or  was  she  only  imagining 
it?  "Well,  set  it  there  on  the  table.  And 
excuse  me  for  not  getting  up — " 

"Oh,  that's  all  right,  I—" 

You  never  knew  how  things  hap- 
pened, it  may  have  been  that  she  too 
lost  interest  in  the  pie ;  it  may  have  been 
that  she  stubbed  her  toe,  or  misjudged 
the  distance  to  the  table — anyway,  she 
dropped  it! 


The  pan  must  have  glanced  the  edge 
of  the  chair-arm  and  spun  off  at  an 
angle,  for,  somehow  or  other,  in  the 
breathless  agony  of  a  split-second,  its 
contents,  meringue  side  down,  had 
landed,  like  an  old-fashioned  custard- 
pie  comedy,  squarely  on  the  front  of 
Sergeant  Hendricks'  maroon  satin 
lounge-robe ! 

"O-oh!"  Emily  moaned.  "O-oh,  how 
awful!" 

"Gosh!  Was  that  a  bull's-eye!"  He 
lay  back  in  his  chair;  she  was  afraid 
it  was  a  knock-out  blow,  until  he  began 
to  laugh — just  a  deep  chuckle  at  first, 
then  louder  and  louder,  like  an  engine 
building  up  steam,  gaining  momentum. 

Emily  began  to  laugh  too,  she  couldn't 
help  it,  the  way  you  do  sometimes  in- 
stead of  crying. 

Then,  suddenly,  his  laugh  broke  off 
with  a  sharp:  "Oh,  my  gosh!"  He 
twisted  in  his  chair,  put  one  hand  to 
his  back.  "Something  snapped!  I  must 
have  broken  a  stitch  or  something!" 

"A  stitch — o-oh,  how  simply  awful! 
What  can  I  do?  It's  all  my  fault!" 
Visions  of  all  sorts  of  terrible  con- 
sequences were  rushing  through  her 
mind.  "I'd  better  call  your  aunt." 

S  COTT  called  something  after  her.  She 
didn't  stop  to  listen.  And  she  didn't  go 
back  to  learn  the  worst.  She  felt  like 
a  fugitive  from  justice! 

She  went  straight  to  her  grandfather, 
still  in  his  chair  beneath  the  apple  tree, 
as  she  had  years  ago  with  her  skinned 
knees  and  bruised  feelings. 

She  said :  "Mart  was  right,  I 
shouldn't  have  gone.  I  dropped  the 
pie!" 

"Well,  did  he  throw  a  fit,  or  bite 
your  head  off?" 

"He  laughed  so  hard  he  broke  his 
stitches — and  me  with  only  beginners 
first-aid !"  she  wailed. 
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"Humph!  Hrr-umph!"  He  took  a 
fresh  stogie  out  of  his  pocket,  rolled 
it  gently  between  two  fingers.  "What 
did  you  do?" 

"I  ran!  What  else  was  there  to  do? 
Oh,  I  called  Mrs.  Draper  first,  then 
I—" 

"You  ran  away !  Humph !" 

"I'd  rather  not  discuss  it  with  Mother 
and  Mart  and  Julia,  Gramps,  if — " 

"Here  comes  your  mother  now." 
Hastily  he  put  the  unlighted  stogie 
back  into  his  pocket. 

HER  mother  had  spent  the  day  at  the 
Surgical  Dressings  Rooms.  Her  eyes 
would  be  bothering  her,  her  back 
would  be  tired,  and  her  voice  would  be 
the  least  bit  more  shrill. 

"Father,  there's  not  one  ray  of  sun- 
shine there  under  the  tree !  I  thought 
I  put  your  chair  on  the  walk." 

"You  did.  I  moved  it — you  know  I 
hate  sun !" 

"But  it's  so  good  for  you,  Daddy, 
dear.  Remember,  Dr.  McBane — "" 

"I  hate  Doc  BcBane  too,  the  old  fuss- 
budget  !" 

"But  your  bronchitis — Emily,  go  in 
and  bring  out  your  grandfather's  af- 
ghan." 

Emily  said:  "Okay,  Muz."  She  knew 
she  might  as  well,  first  as  last,  but  she 
thought :  Poor  Gramps !  He  hates  that 
old  afghan;  who  wouldn't?  He'd  like 
to  be  left  to  smoke  his  stinking  stogies 
in  peace;  he'd  like  to  regulate  his  own 
temperatures,  to  take  his  own  walks, 
even  his  own  lumbago  when  he  walks 
too  far. 

Thinking  about  Gramps  sort  of  got 
her  mind  off  Scott  Hendricks,  and  her- 
self. But  she  came  back  to  them. 

She  went  over  every  ignominious  de- 
tail of  her  visit  next  door  a  hundred 
times.  And  after  each  repetition,  she 
said   to   herself:    Why    should    I    care? 


Only  the  pie  was  my  fault.  I  can  pay 
the  dry  cleaner's  bill  and  Julia  will 
adore  making  him  another.  He  didn't 
have  to  laugh.  Laughing  at  other  peo- 
ple's mistakes  is  rude  anyway;  shows 
a  low  degree  of  intellect,  Mart  always 
says.  Yes,  why  should  I  care?  It  isn't 
as  though  I  really  knew  him,  or  liked 
him. 

It  was  as  though  she  were  floating 
on  a  cloud  or  dancing  on  a  sunbeam  the 
next  day  though,  after  Mrs.  Draper 
called  her  to  tell  her  that  Scott  hadn't 
broken  a  stitch,  that  he  had  merely 
given  his  back  a  slight  wrench,  and 
that  he  hoped  she'd  come  over  again 
soon.   Naturally  Emily  said  she  would. 

She  hadn't  known  anyone  had  over- 
heard until  Martha  remarked  while  she 
was  dressing:  "I'm  glad  you're  going 
over  to  visit  with  Scott  today;  I  was 
thinking  how  lonesome  the  poor  boy 
would  be  with  neither  Jule  nor  me  hav- 
ing a  free  minute  to  entertain  him.  But 
remember,  dear,  you  have  to  be  very 
careful  what  you  do  or  say  to  a  man 
in  his  condition — " 

"Oh,  yes — I  know,"  Emily  assented 
meekly.  She  knew,  all  right:  Don't 
make  him  laugh;  don't — 

"Don't  talk  about  anything  contro- 
versial, or  about  the  war — especially, 
nothing  about  the  war.  In  fact,  I  think 
it  would  be  a  good  idea  if  you'd  take 
over  the  book  I've  been  reading  to  him. 
We're  on  chapter  seven.  It's  very 
soothing,  sometimes  he  even  falls 
asleep." 

"Asleep !  If  he  gets  that  bored !" 

"It  isn't  boredom,  dear;  it's  his — " 

"Sure,  I  know,"  Emily  had  heard  it 
all  too  often.  "Where  is  this  book?" 

He  looked  almost  handsomer  in  an 
awning-striped  bathrobe.  He  leaned  to- 
ward her  and  held  out  his  hand.  "I'm 
sorry  I  scared  you  to  death  yesterday. 
You  were  good  to  take  another  chance." 
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Observed  by  Protestants,  Sunday,  October  6,  1946 

THIS  is  the  seventh  year  for  the  observance  of  World  Wide  Communion.  The 

date  this  year  is  October  6.  In  these  postwar  days  when  the  world  is  filled 
with  confusion  and  suffering,  there  is  a  real  need  for  Christians  everywhere  to 

make  much  of  this  significant  day.  The  coming  together  of  Christians  about  the 

Lord's  Table  on  the  same  day  will  be  an  expression  of  unity  which  all  believers 

have  in  Christ.  It  will  be  a  witness  in  a  broken  world,  to  an  unbroken  fellowship 
of  Christians  everywhere. 

The  observance  of  the  Holy  Communion  on  October  6,  will  begin  in  New 
Zealand.  The  worship  services  in  the  churches  there  begin  at  10:30  in  the  morning. 
When  it  is  10 :30  in  New  Zealand,  it  is  seven  o'clock  on  Saturday  evening  in 
New  York  (E.S.T.),  It  is  four  o'clock  Saturday  afternoon  in  Los  Angeles.  A 
time  clock  has  been  worked  out  which  gives  the  time  in  about  fifteen  centers  around 
the  world,  when  it  is  10 :30  on  Sunday  morning  in  New  Zealand.  By  the  aid  of 
this  clock,  one  is  able  to  follow  the  World  Wide  Communion  observance  during 
the  entire  twenty-four  hours.  This  time  clock  may  be  used  as  an  aid  to  prayer 
since  at  every  hour  there  are  groups  of  Christians  about  the  Lord's  Table  in  some 
part  of  the  world. 

The  World  Wide  Communion  observance  is  being  sponsored  by  the  Councils 
of  Churches  in  many  lands  and  by  national  and  international  missionary  organ- 
izations of  the  churches.  There  is  no  question  but  that  the  observance  and  the 
attendance  this  year  will  be  wider  and  greater  than  ever  before,  and  that  each 
congregation  will  be  conscious  of  its  spiritual  oneness  in  Christ  with  all  other 
Christians  around  the  world. 


"I'll   run   again,   if  you  so   much  as  it  wouldn't  have  made  sense.  No  wonder 

grin !"   she   said.    She   had  a  feeling  it  he  went  to  sleep ! 

would   be   easy   to   talk  to   him   about  After  a  while,  she  gave  him  a  veiled 

anything.  look  while  she  turned  a  page,  to  see  if 

She  sat  down  in  the  chair  across  from  he  was — and  he  wasn't.  He  was  staring 

him   and   began   to   turn   pages.    "Let's  at  her,  with  a  strange  puzzled  expres- 

see,  chapter  seven."  sion    in    his    eyes    she    couldn't    quite 

"Seven?   Oh— that!"   She  didn't  look  fathom.    Could    that   be   part   of    what 

up;  his  tone  somehow  reminded  her  of  Mart  meant  by — 
her  grandfather's.  "Isn't  that   about  enough?"  he  mut- 

"Yes.  I  thought  you'd  like  to  have  me  tered.  There  was  an  impatience,  a  weari- 

read  to  you."  ness,    some    quality   which   eluded    her, 

"Sure,   go   ahead,   shoot !    It's  better  in  his  voice, 
than — "  "Yes,  I  guess  so.  I  expect  I'd  better 

"Yes,   it's  better  than  talking.  Well,  be  going."  Martha's  final  warning  had 

here  it  is."  been  :  "Don't  stay  too  long."  "I  mean — 

It  was  terrible,   Emily  thought.  The  I  have  an  engagement." 
dullest  book   she'd   ever   read ;   even   if  "Oh,  I  see."  She  thought :  If  he  really 

she  hadn't  missed  the  first  six  chapters,  wished  me  to  stay,  he'd  urge  me. 
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It  helped  when  he  added:  "Will  you 
come  again?" 

Would  she  come  again!  Suddenly 
she  knew  what  had  made  her  drop  the 
pie.  It  was  something  she  had  heard 
about  for  as  long  as  she  could  remem- 
ber; she  hadn't  put  much  stock  in  it 
until  now — yes,  it  was  love  at  first 
sight!  I'll  go  ever,y  day;  I'll  read  the 
multiplication  table  in  pig-Latin  if  he 
likes  it  that  way.  I'd  like  to  talk  to  him 
though — next  time,  I  think  I'm  going 
to— 

Martha  asked:  "How  did  you  get 
along?" 

"Oh,  all  right,  I  guess,"  Emily  an- 
swered cautiously.  "I'm  afraid  I  didn't 
make  much  sense  of  the  book  though. 
Next  time — "  It  would  be  safer  not  to 
tell  Mart  her  decision  about  the  next 
time. 

"You  could  take  over  some  games. 
Dominoes  and  parcheesi  are  good  con- 
valescent fare." 

Parcheesi!  She  and  Gramps  had  out- 
grown that  when  she  was  ten ! 

"I  might  play  gin  rummy  with  him," 
Emily  compromised.  "Or — " 

"Or  tiddle-de-winks !"  Gramps  mut- 
tered. 

E  MILY  wore  a  yellow  blouse  and  skirt 
the  third  time  she  went  next  door.  And 
a  pair  of  very  eye-arresting  combs,  or 
so  she  thought.  Scott  sat  staring  at  her 
as  she  came  across  the  porch,  as  though 
he  would  never  get  tired  of  looking 
at  her.  At  least  that  was  what  she 
thought — hoped.  And  her  heart  was 
racing  expectantly,  until  he  said :  "Don't 
tell  me  you  didn't  bring  the  book !" 

"No,  I  didn't!"  So  that  was  what  he'd 
been  looking  for !  Miserably,  she  began 
fumbling  in  her  purse,  to  avoid  his  eyes. 
"But  I  brought  over  some  cards."  She 
had  intended  to  mention  them  only   in 


an  emergency.  "I  thought  it  would  be 
fun  to  play  gin  rummy." 

"Did  you?  I'm  afraid  I  don't  know 
how." 

The  possibility  hadn't  occurred  to  her. 
Her  mind  traveled  back  to  the  other 
two-handed  games  she  knew  how  to 
play.  "We  could  play  cassino.  Surely 
you  remember  cassino?" 

"Yes,  I  remember  Casino  all  right ! 
Boy,  was  that  a  hell-hole — " 

"O-oh,  I'm  sorry !"  It  dawned  on  her 
how  terribly  she  had  blundered  this  time. 
"I  didn't  think.  I  didn't  mean—" 

"Sure,  that's  all  right.  I  don't  mind 
remembering  Casino — "  He  kept  on 
talking  about  it  then,  telling  her  hor- 
rible gruesome  things,  which  she  knew 
were  very,  very  bad  for  him  to  think 
about,  much  less  speak  of. 

Mart  would  have  known  exactly 
what  to  say.  Even  Julia,  who  wasn't 
too  brilliant  a  conversationalist,  would 
probably  have  created  a  diversion  by 
opening  the  box  of  cup-cakes  she'd 
brought. 

Emily  couldn't  think  of  a  thing,  until, 
looking  around  the  room  in  desperation, 
her  eyes  rested  upon  a  picture  magazine 
on  the  table.  She  snatched  at  it,  as 
though  it  were  a  rubber  raft. 

"O-oh,  hooray !  The  very  one  I've 
been  simply  pining  to  see!"  She  felt  the 
way  you'd  feel  roller-skating  up  a  church 
aisle,  as  she  interrupted  Scott's  story, 
but  now  that  she  was  started,  she 
couldn't  stop.  "Mind  if  I  look  through 
it?  Or,  let's  look  through  it  together!" 

"I've  seen  it,"  he  said  gruffly.  "But  go 
ahead — look  at  it,  enjoy  yourself!  Here, 
have  one  of  Julia's  nice  gooey  maca- 
roons and  some  of  Aunt  Caroline's 
sticky  egg-nog  to  wash  it  down !  Find  a 
soft  cushy  chair  in  the  sun.  As  for  me, 
give  me  a  foxhole,  a  pitch-black  cellar, 
replete  with  rodents  and  buzz-bombs." 

"I'm  sorry.  I'm  afraid  I've  tired  you!" 
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There  was  nothing-  left  but  to  admit 
defeat.  "I'd  better  be  going." 

He  didn't  even  say:  "Come  again." 
And  she  wouldn't,  she  was  sure  of  that ! 
She  never  wanted  to  see  Scott  Hendricks 
again!  Or  herself,  if  only  she  didn't 
have  to !  She  forgot  the  cards — it  didn't 
matter — she  never  wanted  to  see  them 
again  either! 

THE  only  person  she  could  have  en- 
dured seeing  was  Gramps  and  fortu- 
nately he  was  the  only  one  at  home. 

"I'm  never  going  across  that  hedge 
again!"  Emily  stood  directly  in  front 
of  him.  She  shouted  at  him,  as  though 
it  were  his  fault,  as  though  she  really 
thought  he  was  deaf.  "He  hates  me!" 

"Hrr-umph,  you  don't  have  to  shout !" 
Gramps  removed  the  stogie  stub  from 
his  lips,  measured  it  speculatively.  "Did 
he  say  so?" 

"No,  he  said  he  preferred  a  foxhole 
— with  a  buzz-bomb!" 

"And  what  had  you  been  doing  and 
saying?" 

"Why,  nothing — nothing  at  all!  I'd 
merely  been  trying  to  amuse  and  enter- 
tain him.  The  way  Mart  told  me  to — " 

"Martha  is  exactly  like  your  mother 
— bristling  with  ideas  about  what's  good 
for  you!  I'll  bet  Mrs.  Draper  is  like 
that  too— wheeling  him  out  onto  the 
sun-porch  every  afternoon.  Does  he 
smoke  those  spineless  denicotined  ciga- 
rettes? Does  he  have  an  afghan?" 

"Afghan?  Of  course  not — why,  I 
don't  know — I — oh,  Gramps  !"  She 
plopped  herself  on  his  lap,  the  way  she 
always  had,  without  the  least  regard  for 
his  balance.  She  put  her  arms  around 
his  neck  and  kissed  one  soft  pink  cheek, 
smooth  as  a  baby's  above  his  white 
mustache.  "Gramps !  You  old  lamb ! 
Why  didn't  you  tell  me!  Why  did  you 
let  me  wait  until  I'd  made  him  hate 
me!   When  I  left  just  now  he  looked 


at  me  as  though  he  never  wanted  to  see 
me  again!" 

"  Fiddle- sticks !"  It  was  a  funny  old- 
fashioned  word,  but  she  knew  what  it 
meant.  She  knew  that  her  grandfather 
only  used  it  in  extreme  cases.  "He'll  see 
you." 

"He'll  have  to!  I'm  going  straight 
back!  I'm  going  to — " 

The  sun-porch  looked  as  though  a 
tornado  had  hit  and  run  in  her  absence. 
The  picture  magazine  was  a  pup-tent  on 
the  floor.  The  deck  of  cards  was  scat- 
tered to  every  corner,  with  special 
emphasis  on  the  doorway. 

"Hello,  I'm  back!"  Emily  dismissed 
the  condition  of  the  porch,  looked 
straight  at  its  occupant 

"Yeah,  so  I  see!  You  came  for  your 
cards,  I  suppose?" 

"No!  I  came  to  talk  about  Casino — 
in  Italy,  I  mean — about  that  cellar! 
Everything!  Anything!" 

"What,  no  book?  No  games?"  His 
eyes  were  boring  deep  again. 

"No!  No  sun,  no  afghan  either — " 

"Afghan?" 

"Yes.  When  we've  finished  about 
cellars,  we'll  talk  about  my  grand- 
father—" 

"Then,  come  over  here — " 

It  may  have  been  the  paper  pup-tent, 
it  may  have  been  the  fringe  on  the  rug, 
it  may  have  been  just  plain  eagerness. 
Anyway,  she  stubbed  her  toe  again, 
landed  on  her  knees  squarely  in  front 
of  his  chair!  He  reached  out  to  steady 
her  with  his  arms.  And  when  she  was 
thoroughly  steadied,  he  didn't  let  go. 
They  looked  at  each  other  and,  as  one 
voice,  it  seemed,  they  burst  out  laugh- 
ing. They  kept  right  on,  until  suddenly 
Scott  said:  "Ouch!"  the ' way  he  had 
before. 

But  this  time  Emily  didn't  run  for 
help.  She  just  knelt  there  and  laughed 
all  by  herself.  "You  haven't  split  your 
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stitches,  Scott  Hendricks — they're  all 
healed  and  you  know  it !" 

"I  wouldn't  care  if  I  had — this  would 
be  worth  it !  I  thought  you'd  be  like  this ! 
That  first  day  I  thought  it.  I  fell  in 
love  with  you  at  first  sight.  Then  some- 
thing happened  to  you,  after  you  dropped 
that  pie.  I  lost  you ;  you  turned  into 
just  another  conscientious  gal  doing 
her  patriotic  duty,  and  it  made  me 
furious !  You'd  think  we  were  cases  of 
arrested-development,  senile  or  some- 
thing—" 

"I  know,"  she  murmured.  "It  makes 
Gramps  furious  too !  So  furious  Jie  says 


'fiddle-sticks !'  I  should  have  known 
without  his  having  to  tell  me.  I  should 
have  known  their  old  rules- — " 

"Rules?" 

"Yes.  About  how  to  treat  octogena- 
rians and  heroes  home  from  the  wars. 
I  may  be  the  light-weight  of  the  family, 
but  now  it  seems  simple:  You  don't 
have  to  zwrk  at  it — you  don't  have  to 
shout  All  you  have  to  do  is  just  like 
'em,  be  natural,  leave  'em  alone,  if  that's 
what  they  want." 

"They  don't !  They  want  to  kiss  you !" 
He  whispered — she  heard.  And  he  got 
his  wish! 
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*V ORLD  WAR  II  veterans  who  have  let  their  National  Service  Life  Insurance 
lapse  and  desire  to  reinstate  it  may  do  so  at  little  cost,  the  Veterans  Administration 
announced. 

Policies  which  have  not  been  converted  from  the  level  premium  term  form  (the 
policy  as  originally  issued)  and  have  been  allowed  to  lapse  may  be  reinstated  at 
any  time  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term  period.  Submission  of  satisfactory 
evidence  of  health — the  veteran's  own  statement  of  health — and  payment  of  two 
monthly  premiums  without  interest  on  the  amount  of  term  insurance  to  be  rein- 
stated is  all  that  is  necessary.  However,  the  application  for  reinstatement  must  be 
made  within  six  months  after  the  date  of  separation  from  active  service  or  within 
three  months  after  the  due  date  of  the  first  premium  in  default,  whichever  is  later. 

Reinstatement  on  the  basis  of  the  comparative  health  statement  submitted 
within  six  months  after  date  of  separation  is  restricted  to  applications  submitted 
not  more  than  six  months  after  Congress  or  the  President  declares  the  end  of  the 
war  emergency.  After  expiration  of  the  periods  stated  above,  insurance  may  be 
reinstated  upon  submission  of  a  satisfactory  report  of  physical  examination, 
together  with  payment  of  necessary  premiums  with  interest. 

Permanent  policies  can  always  be  reinstated  by  the  veteran  upon  compliance 
with  health   requirements  and   payment  of  all    premiums   in   arrears  with    interest. 

If  the  veteran  is  unable  to  keep  the  full  amount  of  insurance  he  carried  while 
in  service,  he  may  continue  any  part  of  it  in  amounts  from  $1,000  to  $10,000  in 
multiples  of  $500.  He  may  reinstate  all  or  part  of  a  lapsed  policy  upon  submission 
of  evidence  of  good  health  and  payment  of  the  required  premiums.— Navy  News 
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Search   the  Scriptures — for   "the 
truth     shall     make     you     free" 
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By    STAN  LEY    HIGH 

Roving  Editor,  "Reader's  Digest" 


HISTORIANS,  searching  for  the 
source  of  the  inspiration  and  ideas 
of  America's  Founding  Fathers,  tell  us 
that  Jefferson,  the  Adamses,  Franklin 
and  Paine  drew  heavily  on  Plato  and 
Aristotle,  Blackstone,  Hobbes  and  Locke 
and  writers  of  the  French  Enlightenment 

What,  then,  did  the  plain  people  of 
the  Colonies  draw  on?  For  the  remark- 
able fact  about  our  Revolution  is  that 
its  intellectual  leaders  and  the  plain 
people — the  rag?  tag  and  bobtail  troops 
who  did  the  fighting — spoke  the  same 
basic  language.  Certainly  the  immortal 
seventy  who  stood  at  Lexington  were 
not  inspired  to  make  their  stand  by 
Plato  and  Blackstone  and  Locke.  How 
did  they  get  that  way?  The  answer,  I 
think,  is  as  plain  as,  by  most  historians, 
it  is  ignored.  The  Book  of  the  Colonists 
was  the  Bible.  That  was  the  source  of 
their  faith,  and  our  freedom. 

From  the  Mayflower  Compact  to  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  the  ideals 
which  produced  America  were  drawn 
and  nurtured  from  the  Scriptures.  They 
were  drawn  from  the  Decalogue,  the 
Ninety-first  Psalm  and  the  fifty-fifth 
chapter  of  Isaiah;  from  Amos,  Hosea 
and  Micah;  from  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  and  the  Lord's  Prayer ;  from  the 
eleventh  chapter   of  Hebrews   and  the 


thirteenth  chapter  of  First  Corinthians. 
All  these  are  not  merely  a  part  of  the 
tradition  and  literature  of  America.  In- 
sofar as  America  is  a  civilized  society, 
these  are  America.  We  may  be  wiser 
than  our  fathers.  If  we  are  we  can 
doubtless  get  along  without  the  source 
of  strength  and*  vision  on  which  our 
fathers  drew.  That,  at  any  rate,  seems 
to  be  what  millions  of  us  are  doing. 

But  one  is  inclined  to  wonder  whether 
we  really  are  that  good.  We  have  been 
smart  enough  to  discover  amazing 
things  about  our  world  and  to  con- 
trive to  release  terrifying  forces.  A 
good  many  of  us  are  appalled  at  what 
we  have  done  and  at  the  prospect  that 
our  achievements  open.  We  are  appalled 
because  of  our  uncertainty  that  we  can 
remain  the  master  of  our  handiwork. 

If,  now  America  were  to  return  to  the 
Bible — the  source  book  of  American 
freedom — we  would  no  more  find  a  blue- 
print for  the  tasks  before  us  than  our 
forebears  did.  But  we  might,  find,  as  they 
did,  those  basic  and  changeless  values 
to  which  the  plans  we  make  must  con- 
form. And  beyond  that,  a  return  to  the 
Bible  might  revive  in  us,  as  it  released 
in  them,  a  quality  of  faith  and  vision  to 
match  the  opportunities  that  confront  us. 
{Reprinted  from  "Bible  Society  Record") 
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You'll     want     to     make     touch- 
downs in  the  game  of  life,  too 

THESE  are  days  when  football  is 
once  more  in  the  limelight.  Every- 
one knows  something  about  this  great 
American  game.  Though  they  quite  pos- 
sibly do  not  understand  all  the  fine 
points  about  carrying  the  pigskin,  they 
know  that  the  ball  is  carried  when  sig- 
nals are  given.  While  many  other  fac- 
tors are  paramount  in  this  game,  they 
are  all  dependent  upon  the  quarterback's 
signals  for  ultimate  victory.  Nothing  is 
more  unpardonable  than  getting  the  sig- 
nals twisted.  Imagine  the  consequences 
if  the  center  passed  the  ball  for  a  punt 
when  the  quarterback  called  for  a  T- 
formation  end  run.  Or  think  of  the  con- 
fusion which  would  result  if  the  players 
ignored  the  signals  for  a  punt  and  went 
running  off  for  a  forward  pass. 

Signals  were  meant  to  direct  the 
players  on  the  side  that  has  the  ball, 
not  to  confuse  them.  And  nowhere  is 
this  truer  than  in  the  larger  game  of 
everyday  living.  Even  here,  despite  the 
seeming  disorder  in  our  topsy-turvy 
world  of  war  and  strife,  there  are  sig- 
nals being  given.  If  we  have  the  alert- 
ness and  insight  to  heed  these  signals, 
we  will  have  no  trouble  in  knowing  how 
to  play  our  part  in  the  game.  For  our 
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signals  are  being  called  by  none  other 
than  God,  the  Divine  Quarterback.  He 
it  is  who  envisions  the  strategy  of  our 
lives;  He  plans  the  victory,  play  by 
play;  He  foresees  the  opposition  of  the 
contending  forces  of  evil;  and  with 
unfailing  wisdom  He  directs  our  paths 
to  the  goal.  The  Scriptures,  our  Book 
of  Rules,  advises  each  player  thus : 
"Ponder  the  path  of  thy  feet,  and  let 
all  thy  ways  be  established.  Turn  not 
to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the  left :  remove 
thy  foot  from  evil." 

A  Foolish  Question 

Did  you  ever  ask  yourself,  "Why 
must  the  players  pay  attention  to  the 
quarterback's  signals?  Why  don't  they 
grab  the  ball  and  just  make  a  run  for 
it?"  But  even  in  the  asking  you  realize 
how  absolutely  teamwork  and  unity  of 
action  are  essential  to  carrying  the  ball 
to  the  goal,  and  your  question  is  labelled 
"foolish." 

If  you  ask  any  football  eleven  why 
they  tolerate  signals,  they  will  answer 
with  unanimity,  "To  make  a  touch- 
down!" After  all,  relish  the  game  as 
they  undoubtedly  do,  football  players 
endure  the  succession  of  tumbles,  falls, 
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and  bruises  resulting  from  playing  the 
signals  because  they  regard  them  as  in- 
cidental to  victory. 

It  is  no  different  in  the  game  of  life. 
We  are  not  any  less  interested  in  goals 
than  the  men  on  the  gridiron.  In  some 
form  or  another  all  of  us  are  aiming  to 
achieve  certain  goals.  The  important 
thing  is  to  make  certain  that  we  have 
worthy  goals,  so  that  when  our  game  is 
ended  we  will  have  no  reason  to  regret 
the  struggle  and  no  cause  to  say  we  find 
no  pleasure  in  the  remembrance  of  our 
youth. 

The   Scoring   Points 

For  young  people  today  it  ought  not 
to  be  difficult  to  know  the  enduring 
goals  of  life.  These  goals  have  been 
well  delineated  in  the  course  of  all  the 
years :  honesty,  purity,  unselfishness, 
and  love.  Read  the  story  of  great  lives 
in  every  generation  and  invariably  these 
goals  in  some  definite  manner  distin- 
guish those  people  from  their  contem- 
poraries. Quite  often  these  men  and 
women  are  not  ranked  by  pagan  stand- 
ards among  the  great.  They  are  not 
generally  the  wealthy,  the  politically 
powerful,  the  barons  of  industry,  or  the 
lords  of  finance.  More  frequently  they 
are  the  disinherited,  the  scorned,  the 
persecuted,  the  unknown  disciples  of 
Jesus.  And  yet,  strangely  enough,  it  is 
the  lives  of  these  people  that  endure  to 
bless  the  world  and  continue  after  death 
to  bring  healing  to  the  open  sores  of 
humanity. 

Of  all  the  possible  goals  from  which 
to  choose,  the  Christian  goals  offer  in 
the  end  the  greatest  satisfaction  and  the 
most  lasting  peace.  No  one  who  puts 
his  trust  in  these  goals  will  cry  out  in 
bitterness  and  disappointment  when  life's 
game  is  ended. 

There  is  no  Gallup  poll  to  back  me 
up,  but  I  venture  to  say  that  everybody 


starts  out  to  achieve  these  great  and 
noble  goals,  the  best  and  highest  of 
which  he  knows.  Instinctively,  we  all 
began  by  hitching  our  "wagon  to  a 
star."  Why,  then,  do  we  fail  so  often  in 
reaching  these  goals?  Why  is  life  so 
frequently  embittered  by  failure,  so 
washed  up  by  defeat? 

The  answer,  in  a  word,  is  "signals." 
We  forget  the  signals  by  means  of  which 
God  intended  us  to  run  our  course  and 
gain  our  goals. 

But  God  demands  unceasingly  that 
we  remember  our  signals.  If  we  are 
going  to  make  a  punt,  we  must  punt 
without  fail,  lest  our  signals  become  a 
thing  of  distrust  and  disgust.  If  we  are 
planning  to  make  an  end  run  for  hon- 
esty, purity,  unselfishness,  and  love,  we 
must  try  for  it  with  all  our  might,  lest 
our  signals  confuse  our  fellow  players 
and  we  bring  defeat  to  them  as  well  as 
to  ourselves. 

What  Do  You  Think? 

Undoubtedly  the  chief  cause  of  our 
failure  in  remembering  God's  signals 
lies  simply  in  our  unwillingness  to  learn 
the  signals  for  ourselves.  This  is  what 
Jesus  was  driving  at  when  He  countered 
Pilate's  famous  question,  "Art  thou 
king  of  the  Jews?"  by  asking,  "Say est 
thou  this  thing  of  thyself,  or  did  others 
tell  it  thee  of  me  ?" 

If  we  should  apply  these  words  to 
ourselves,  we  might  well  paraphrase 
Jesus'  question  thus :  Are  you  choosing 
your  goals  and  running  your  signals 
because  of  what  others  have  told  you, 
or  because  you  yourself  believe  them  to 
be  right  and  good?  It  is  no  compliment 
to  your  mind  or  heart  or  strength  that 
you  are  able  to  win  worthy  goals  on 
somebody  else's  ability  to  recommend 
the  right  signals. 

One  of  the  world's  most  dramatic 
personalities     is     an     almost     forgotten 
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philosopher,  Giordano  Bruno  (1545- 
1600).  This  heroic  man  is  slowly  loom- 
ing in  the  long  calculation  of  time  with 
true  human  greatness.  And  this  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  Bruno  suffered 
and  was  cruelly  persecuted  all  through 
his  life  for  what  he  believed.  He,  like 
the  rest  of  us,  would  not  have  endured 
what  he  did  because  of  what  someone 
else  believed.  It  is  because  he  believed 
and  ran  his  course  true  to  those  beliefs 
that  men  seek  to  do  him  belated  honor. 

His  course  was  full  of  tragedy.  Re- 
garded as  a  dangerous  man  because  he 
insisted  on  calling  his  own  signals  in 
seeking  the  goals  of  truth,  he  was  exiled 
from  every  important  town  of  Europe. 
The  pathetic  picture  of  this  outcast, 
walking  wearily  from  one  mediaeval 
university  to  another  in  the  vain  hope 
of  finding  refuge,  forms  one  of  the  great 
sagas  of  the  period.  From  Italy  he 
found  his  way  to  Spain,  then  to  France, 
and  finally  to  England.  For  a  while 
he  lectured  at  Oxford  University,  but 
only  as  an  excommunicated  professor 
to  students  who  courageously  defied  the 
authorities. 

Instead  of  jailing  him  and  then  hound- 
ing him  across  its  borders  as  other 
countries  did,  England  merely  fined  him 
with  heavy  penalties  which  he  could  not 
pay.  Leaving  the  British  Isles,  he  made 
his  way  to  Germany,  and  from  there 
he  went  to  Prague  where  the  House  of 
Hapsburg  was  already  giddy  with  its 
merry-go-round  of  careless  and  arrogant 
living.  No  matter  to  what  place  he 
came,  the  mere  rumor  of  his  approach 
seemed  sufficient  to  marshall  the  local 
police  as  a  welcoming  committee  to 
show  him  the  way  out.  It  was  a  haunted 
life  for  this  unwanted  philosopher.  At 
last  he  reached  Switzerland  where  for 
the  first  time  he  enjoyed  freedom  and 
respect.  While  there  he  received  a  letter 
from  a  man  in  Venice,  inviting  him  to 


an  honorable  residence  in  that  famous 
city.  Scarcely  had  he  arrived  before 
the  secret  police  from  Rome  seized  him 
and  dragged  him  away  for  his  final  im- 
prisonment. After  three  years  in  a 
Roman  dungeon  he  was  taken  out  and 
burned  at  the  stake,  a  martyr  to  all  that 
he  believed.  Bruno's  epitaph  might  well 
be  the  immortal  lines  from  Lowell : 

Then  to  side  with  truth  is  noble, 
When  we  share  her  wretched  crust, 
Ere  her  cause  bring  fame  and  profit, 
And  'tis  prosperous  to  be  just; 
Then  it  is  the  brave  man  chooses 
White  the  coward  stands  aside, 
Till  the  multitude  make  virtue 
Of  the  faith  they  had  denied. 

It  makes  no  difference  what  our  posi- 
tion or  ability,  all  of  us  are  in  the  game. 
Some  are  in  the  first  quarter,  while 
others  have  only  a  few  minutes  to  play. 
Some  have  already  scored  a  goal,  and 
some  have  a  long  ways  to  go.  The  im- 
portant thing  is  not  the  opposition,  the 
tumbles,  and  the  distance  from  the  goal. 
The  important  thing  is  to  know  for  a 
certainty  what  goals  we  are  playing 
for  and  to  remember  our  signals,  the 
signals  God  gives  to  every  player  who 
runs  his  course  in  faith  believing.  Those 
signals  brought  victory  to  Giordano 
Bruno,  to  Jesus  and  His  invincible 
Eleven. 

It  follows,  if  they  could  win,  we  too 
can  win  who  follow  after  them.  But  we 
must  run  in  life's  game  with  our  own 
feet.  We  must  accept  God's  signals  with 
our  own  minds  and  hearts.  And  from 
start  to  finish  we  must  not  forget  every 
signal  calling  for  honesty,  purity,  unsel- 
fishness, and  love.  If  it  means  running 
into  opposition,  if  it  entails  hardship 
and  self-denial,  whatever  it  means,  we 
must  so  run,  that  having  done  all  we 
are  at  last  able  to  stand  under  the  goal- 
posts with  honor  unsullied  and  life  un- 
defeated. 


*++*+**+++*t>Time  has  not  lessoned  the  carot  weight  of  these  nuggets 

WISE  SAYINGS 
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By     FREDERICK     W.     KATES 

Rector,  Christ  Church,  Oswego,  N.   Y. 


THE  WORLD'S  100  greatest  books, 
the  world's  best  pictures,  the  world's 
wisest  sayings — what  are  they?  No  man 
is  equipped  to  say,  but  we  all  are  en- 
titled to  play  the  game  of  trying  to  de- 
termine what  they  are. 

If  one  is  making  a  list  of  the  world's 
wisest  sayings,  surely  the  first  on  the 
list  is  easy  to  decide — the  Golden  Rule : 
"All  things  whatsoever  ye  would  that 
men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to 
them:  for  this  is  the  law  and  the 
prophets."  This  most  famous  of  all 
sayings  is  attributed  to  Jesus,  but  it 
was  not  original  with  Jesus.  It  has  been 
found  in  one  form  or  another  in  no  less 
than  nine  different  bodies  of  sacred  lit- 
erature. The  Golden  Rule  is  a  nugget 
of  universal  wisdom. 

Two  sayings  have  come  to  us  from 
the  Greeks,  two  mottoes  found  on  the 
ancient  Temple  of  Apollo  at  Delhi,  two 
sayings  which  are  the  foundation-stones 
of  Greek  culture  and  civilization.  They 
are:  "Know  thyself!"  and  "Nothing  in 
excess." 

Who  first  spoke  these  profound  two 
words,  "Know  thyself,"  no  one  knows. 
Diogenes  Laertius  attributes  the  saying 
to  Thaies,  one  of  the  seven  wise  men  of 
Greece.  Others  attribute  it  to  Phemonoe, 
Chilon,  Solon,  Socrates.  Epictetus  was 
content  to  describe  the  saying  as  "an 
injunction  given  us  by  the  ancients." 
Lao-tze,  the  ancient  Chinese  sage,  is 
reported  to  have  said,  "He  who  knows 
others  is  learned,  but  he  who  knows 
himself  is  wise."  Like  the  Golden  Rule, 
this  Greek  adage  belongs  to  human  na- 


ture and  expresses  a  universal  wisdom. 

The  great  saying  of  Buddha  should 
be  included  in  any  list  of  wise  sayings : 
"Hatred  ceases  not  by  hatred;  hatred 
ceases  only  by  love.  Let  us  therefore 
overcome  anger  by  kindness,  evil  by 
good,  falsehood  by  truth."  Centuries  be- 
fore Christ,  Buddha  spoke  these  words. 

From  Micah,  the  prophet  of  old  Is- 
rael, comes  one  of  our  choices  for  a  list 
of  the  world's  wisest  sayings :  "What 
doth  the  LorU  require  of  thee,  but  to  do 
justly,  and  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk 
humbly  with  thy  God?" 

Certainly  one  of  the  greatest  words 
ever  to  fall  from  human  lips  is  the 
following  which  epitomizes  all  that 
Jesus  ever  tried  to  teach:  "He  that 
findeth  his  life,  shall  lose  it:  but  he 
that  loseth  his  life  for  My  sake  shall 
find  it." 

From  one  of  the  greatest  thinkers  of 
modern  times  comes  an  utterance  which 
is  worthy  of  a  place  in  our  list:  "Act 
according  to  laws  which  can  at  the 
same  time  be  made  a  universal  law  of 
conduct"  Immanuel  Kant  made  this 
statement,  just  quoted  in  one  of  its  vari- 
ous forms. 

Tom  Paine  in  "The  Rights  of  Man" 
has  a  sentence  which  we  consider  great : 
"My  country  is  the  world,  and  my  re- 
ligion is  to  do  good." 

The  list  goes  on.  Make  your  own. 
Such  a  task  gets  our  minds  to  work  on 
the  problem  of  values,  to  say  nothing  of 
encouraging  familiarity  with  the  best 
that  man  has  said  and  done  in  ages 
past. 
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It  takes  two  to  make  a  successful 
marriage — two  with  the  same 
ideals   and   beliefs    in   each   other 


By  CHAPLAIN  JAMES  A.  KNIGHT 


"f|lHE   LORD   GOD   said,   It   is   not 

|_  good  that  the  man  should  be  alone ; 
I  will  make  him  an  help  meet  for  him." 
Marriage  has  the  blessing  of  God.  He 
instituted  marriage  when  He  created 
Adam  and  Eve  in  the  Garden  of  Eden 
and  said,  "Therefore  shall  a  man  leave 
his  father  and  his  mother,  and  shall 
cleave  to  his  wife :  and  they  shall  be 
one  flesh."  Thus,  God  gave  the  home  a 
high  place  in  the  pattern  of  things.  The 
marriage  relationship  and  the  home 
which  it  involves,  constitute  the  founda- 
tion of  our  society.  Strong  homes  make 
a  healthy  nation. 

Nothing  has  caused  me  more  concern 
as  a  chaplain  than  the  love  life  and  mar- 
riage of  the  service  men  with  whom  I 
have  served.  I  have  seen  both  unending 
joy  and  unending  tragedy. 

Many  times  my  shipmates  had  to  bring 
themselves  to  face  the  reality  of  an 
unfaithful  wife.  The  home  to  which  they 
so  longingly  planned  to  return  had  now 
evaporated  like  a  dream  and  left  only 
bitter  and  consuming  memories. 

I  have  known  wounded  men  who  wept 
over    letters    from   parents    announcing 
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their  divorce.  All  of  them  would  say 
essentially  the  same,  "O  Padre,  if  I  were 
only  home,  I  am  certain  I  could  hold 
them  together  or  do  something  to  help 
them." 

Then  we  have  the  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  hasty  marriages.  Young 
people  were  swept  off  their  feet  by  emo- 
tionalism and  infatuation  and  forgot  all 
about  the  qualities  and  qualifications 
which  make  for  enduring  relationships. 
Marriages  resulted,  but  not  marriage 
with  love,  only  a  prevalent  but  fake 
substitute.  Many  of  the  war's  hasty  mar- 
riages have  already  broken  into  a  dozen 
pieces.  Others  are  moving  slowly  in  the 
direction  of  the  rocks.  And  though  it 
may  seem  impossible,  others  have.turned 
out  gloriously  successful. 

One  Man's  Courtship 

The  following  is  the  story  of  one  of 
my  shipmates  who  married  a  young  lady 
three  weeks  after  he  met  her,  then  passed 
through  a  period  of  hell,  and  with  faith 
finally  inherited  the  Promised  Land. 

This  sailor  met  a  WAVE  through  one 
of  his  friends.  After  a  ninteresting  court- 
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ship  of  about  three  weeks,  he  casually 
said  one  day  as  they  walked  down  the 
street,  "Why  don't  we  get  married?" 
She  replied  jokingly,  "It  is  a  good  idea. 
Why  don't  we?"  Then  they  began  to 
take  themselves  seriously.  The  idea  had 
not  crossed  their  minds  before.  It  seemed 
like  a  good  idea.  They  began  to  give  it 
some  thought.  Finally,  they  decided  in 
all  seriousness  that  marriage  was  the 
thing  for  them.  They  began  making  their 
plans,  and  in  a  few  days  they  were  mar- 
ried. 

"Marry  in  Haste  .  .  ." 

Immediately  after  marriage  they 
awoke  to  their  foolishness.  Adjustments 
seemed  impossible.  They  then  realized 
that  they  had  given  forethought  or  con- 
sideration to  nothing  in  this  business  of 
marriage  except  sex,  and  even  that  now 
took  on  a  strange  distaste. 

Nothing  seemed  to  work  out  for  the 
two.  The  wife  decided  to  do  some  dating, 
and  she  would  return  from  her  date 
and  tell  her  husband  about  the  little 
petting  she  indulged  in.  This  hurt  him 
beyond  description.  On  many  occasions 
he  considered  an  escape  of  some  kind — 
even  suicide.  Up  to  this  time  he  had 
leaned  over  backwards  to  meet  his  wife 
more  than  half  way.  Now  he  decided  to 
be  firm  when  the  time  came  for  firm- 
ness and  merciful  when  mercy  was 
needed.  He  decided  this  would  work 
better  than  being  a  jellyfish.  Then  upon 
the  scene  several  other  factors  arrived 
or  were  brought  to  bear.  These  he 
credits  with  saving  his  marriage  from  a 
complete  and  tragic  failure  and  trans- 
forming his  home  into  a  haven  of  hap- 
piness and  abiding  trust : 

(1)  He  was  a  Christian  with  a  pro- 
found faith  in  God.  He  felt  that  from 
this  rich  resource,  the  power  of  success 
would  eventually  come.  He  tapped  this 
resource  and  found  abundant  strength 
and  comfort  there. 


(2)  The  wife  became  pregnant.  Be- 
cause of  this  they  knew  now  that  they 
needed  one  another — if  not  for  them- 
selves, for  the  child's  sake. 

(3)  The  girl's  father  was  on  the  side 
of  making  "a  go"  of  the  marriage.  The 
mother  was  dead,  so  the  father  took  it 
upon  himself  to  instruct  the  wife  in  her 
duties  and  responsibilities  and  the  art 
of  home-making.  He  also  gave  the  hus- 
band the  same  counsel  for  his  part  of 
the  adventure. 

(4)  The  husband  was  determined  to 
be  successful  in  his  marriage.  His  own 
home  life  had  been  a  miserable  and  un- 
happy experience,  and  he  possessed  a 
deep  hunger  for  a  different  type  of  home. 

(5)  He  was  socially  and  religiously 
against  separation,  divorce  and  broken 
homes.  His  convictions  were  deep-rooted 
at  this  point. 

(6)  He  was  the  possessor  of  two  vir- 
tues almost  lost  in  American  life — 
patience  and  understanding. 

(7)  It  has  often  been  said  that  the 
Chinese  marry  and  then  fall  in  love 
while  Americans  fall  in  love,  marry, 
and  then  fall  out  of  love.  Since  he  had 
acted  Chinese  in  his  marriage  without 
love,  why  not  be  true  Chinese  and  fall 
in  love? 

(8)  He  had  the  insight  to  see  at  the 
beginning  that  his  wife  possessed  all  the 
qualities  he  considered  needed  for  a 
good  wife  and  the  making  of  a  good 
home. 

Their  Problems  Solved 

At  the  present  time,  this  service  man 
and  his  wife  are  deeply  in  love  with 
one  another.  Their  child  was  born  a  few 
months  ago,  and  now  there  is  springtime 
in  their  home.  Both  are  taking  great 
pride  and  interest  in  the  home  they  are 
establishing.  At  first  it  was  a  struggle 
and  adjustments  seemed  impossible.  They 
realized  their  foolish  mistake  in  their 
hasty  marriage  and  determined  to  find 
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success  in  their  new  relationship.  They 
turned  defeat  into  victory.  They  have 
won  and  will  keep  on  winning! 

In  relating  this  story  I  regret  that  I 
never  had  the  privilege  of  a  conference 
with  the  wife,  for  I  know  the  part  she 
played  was  as  dramatic  and  successful 
as  that  of  the  husband. 

During  this  period  of  war  hysteria 
many  people  have  chosen  a  life  com- 
panion with  less  care  than  clothes  or  a 
car.  Many  are  beginning  to  sorrow  deep- 
ly over  their  carelessness.  Regarding 
this  "puppy  love  age,"  someone  has 
aptly  said,  "Because  of  puppy  love,  some 
people  have  to  live  in  dog  houses  the 
rest  of  their  lives." 

Our  democracy  grew  out  of  God- 
fearing homes  where  the  parents  loved 
and  used  the  Bible,  the  hymn  book,  the 
prayer  book.  Today  broken  homes  are 
threatening  to  break  our  ^civilization. 
The  American  divorce  rate  is  the  laugh- 
ing stock  of  many  nations.  Broken 
homes  are  throwing  little  children  into 


a  merciless  society  minus  the  counsel  and 
help  of  father  and  mother.  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  tells  us  that  broken  homes  today 
are  responsible  to  a  large  extent  for 
crowded  penitentiaries  and  reformatories. 
God  was  seeking  to  help  us  and  further 
our  happiness  when  He  said,  "What  God 
hath  joined  together,  let  not  man  put 
asunder." 

Thus  the  story  of  one  service  man  has 
been  told  to  guide  others  who  have  pos- 
sibly made  his  mistake  and  to  keep 
others  from  making  it.  In  the  last 
analysis,  marriage  is  what  we  make  it. 
Marriage  will  never  succeed  or  fail  by 
itself.  In  these  days  of  demobilization, 
when  we  are  returning  to  take  our  places 
in  the  home  or  to  begin  one,  let  us  quit 
ourselves  like  men — like  Christian  men. 
Since  the  home  is  the  foundation  of  so- 
ciety and  democracy,  we  can  keep  faith 
with  our  fallen  comrades  in  arms  by 
building  into  our  homes  those  ideals  for 
which  they  so  valiantly  fought  and  so 
honorably  died. 


QUOTABLE    QUOTES    (§*••- 


By  changing  our  opinions  of  our- 
selves we  can  also  change  ourselves. 

Good  intentions,  translated  into  ac- 
tion, are  understood  in  any  language. 

Nothing  in  life  is  more  wonderful 
than  faith — the  one  great  moving  force 
which  we  can  neither  weigh  in  the  bal- 
ance nor  test  in  the  crucible. 

(Sir  William  Osier) 

Emerson  said  it:  "Cheerfulness  and 
good  temper — the  more  of  it  is  spent, 
the  more  of  it  is  saved." 

Books  are  the  quietest  and  most  con- 
stant of  friends;  they  are  the  most  ac- 
cessible and  wisest  of  counselors,  and 
the  most  patient  of  teachers. 

{Charles  W.  Eliot) 


Let  every  man  be  occupied,  and  oc- 
cupied  in  the  highest  employment  of 
which  his  nature  is  capable,  and  die 
with  the  consciousness  that  he  has  done 
Ms  best.  (Sydney  Smith) 

The  only  real  way  to  "prepare  to 
meet  thy  God"  is  to  live  with  thy  God, 
so  that  to  meet  him  shall  be  nothing 
strange.  (Phillips  Brooks) 

His  life  was  .  .  .  an  illustration  of  the 
truth  of  the  saying  that  those  who  have 
most  to  do,  and  are  willing  to  work, 
will  find  the  most  time. 

If  we  can't  get  what  we  like,  let  us 
like  what  we  can  get. 

The  only  people  to  get  even  with 
are  those  who  have  helped  you. 
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IISTENING  to  the  radio  the  other  afternoon,  I  was  appalled  to  hear 
an  announcer,  with  the  proper  wheedle  in  his  voice,  say :  "And  so 
you  see,  ladies,  if  you  want  those  pretties  to  come  back,  if  you  want  those 
lovely  nylons,  or  refrigerators,  or  radios,  or  100  other  things  which  turn 
daily  household  routine  into  a  pleasure-chain,  remember  to  send  in  your 
fats!  Remember,  ladies,  to  take  every  drop  of  fat  to  your  neighborhood 
butcher."  Then  in  a  voice  reeking  with  saccharine  tete-a-tete,  "And  in 
addition,  ladies,  your  butcher  will  pay  you  four  cents  for  every  pound  you 
bring  him.  Now  ladies,  isn't  that  worth  your  while  ?" 

My  sad  heart  staggered !  I  could  scarcely  believe  my  ears !  "And  what," 
I  mused,  "what  shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain  the  whole  world,  and  lose 
his  own  sold — his  own  conscience,  his  compassion  for  the  victimized  and 
the  defenseless?" 

Valiant  working  men  and  women,  boys  and  girls,  grandmothers  and 
little  children  the  world  over  are  hourly  dying  not  for  radios,  refrigerators, 
or  even  ( God  help  us  ! )  nylons,  but  for  food — f or  bread,  milk,  edible  life- 
sustaining  fats !  Yet  the  radio  announcer,  who  used  to  paint  for  us  the 
awful  shadow  of  anguish  and  woe  over  the  face  of  most  of  our  earth  today, 
is  now  reduced  to  this  sort  of  infamous  appeal !  May  Christ,  who  bade  us 
remember  little  children  and  who  came  to  teach  us  compassion,  forgive  us ! 

Our  national  character  seems  so  tragically  untouched  by  the  unthinkable 
holocaust  through  which  we  are  even  now  struggling  to  emerge.  What 
have  we  gained  by  the  sacrifice?  The  "laying  down  of  lives"  for  a  friend, 
an  ideal,  for  decency — what  have  we  gained  if  we  have  lost  our  own  souls? 

And  there  are  other  types  of  greed  about  us  today.  Someone  has  said 
that  it  is  fine  to  know  when  to  press  an  advantage,  but  equally  fine  to 
know  to  forego  an  advantage.  Seeing  a  chance  to  press  for  gains  at  a 
time  when  our  economic  structure  is  powerless  to  protest  is  a  human 
characteristic. 

Pray  heaven  for  the  grace  and  the  strength  to  see  this  thing  for  what  it 
is :  Greed  versus  magnaminity,  union  versus  chaos,  life  versus  death. 
Instead  of  thinking  of  new  personal  advantages,  of  our  own  "pleasure- 
chain,"  let  us,  ladies  and  gentlemen,,  turn  our  eyes  away  from  nylons  to 
the  emaciated  bodies  of  the  innocents,  to  the  famished,  dying  cries  of  little 
children.  Rather  than  fret  to  gain  the  "whole  world,"  let  us,  with  God's 
help,  save  our  own  souls! 
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(Below)   Seen  at  the  extreme  left,  President  Hari 
D.  C,  Ministerial  Union  in  the  Rose  Garden  of  the 
"I  need  your  prayers.  No  one  ever  needed  them  mor 
their  assurance  that  he  is  constantly  in  the  tlwughts  I 


(Above)  These  happy  people  are  Protestant  war  veterans 
who  are  studying  for  the  ministry  at  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  New  York.  The  young  lady  to  the  right  is  ex~ 
WAC  Alice  Von  Storch.  One  hundred  and  twenty  veterans 
are  now  enrolled,  and  the  number  is  expected  to  increase 


(Left)  Here  is  a  drawing 
of  the  proposed  million- 
dollar  Protestant  center 
which  the  Washington, 
D.  C,  Federation  of 
Churches  hopes  to  erect. 
The  building  would  house 
the  offices  of  the  Federa- 
tion, the  Washington  City 
Bible  Society  and  various 
denominational   offices. 


(Above) 
John's  I 
pal  Chu 
N.  Y., 
is  knowr, 
of  the  G 
of  the 
men  win 
there.  G\ 
Lee  sen, 
vestryma 
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"ruman  addresses  250  members  of  the  Washington, 
louse.  Declared  President  Truman  to  tlie  clergymen: 
'  to  the  Chief  Executive  the  attending  ministers  gave 
',yers  of  tlie  people  he  leads  during  these  chaotic  days 
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Pictured  above  at  the  console  is  Sgt.  John  Nichols. 
Musically  prominent  before  induction  into  the  armed 
forces,  Sergeant  Nichols  during  the  war  served  as  a 
chaplain's  assistant  and  organist  at  the  Post  Chapel,  Fort 
Mason,  an  installation  of  the  San  Francisco,  Calif.  POE 
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(Right)  Here  we  see 
Sgt.  Duane  Hauscr  of  the 
Army's  First  Cavalry  Di- 
vision leading  300  Ameri- 
can servicemen,  civilians 
and  Japanese  civilians  in 
a  hymn  session  during 
one  of  the  weekly  Satur- 
day evening  Gospel  Hours 
held  in  the  Gins  a  Meth- 
odist   Church,    in    Tokyo. 
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As  told  to  Jerry  Mason 
By  DAVID  E.  LILIENTHAL 
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FOUR  men  and  I  locked  ourselves 
in  for  eight  weeks.  We  were  asked 
to  solve  the  greatest  problem  in  mem- 
ory: Control  of  Atomic  Energy.  We 
emerged  exhausted — but  hopeful.  We 
thought  we  had  built  the  foundation  of 
a  way  out.  Our  long,  61 -page  report — 
the  product  of  five  men  thinking  to- 
gether— was  issued  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment. To  many  students  and  experts, 
statesmen  and  scientists  who  have  stu- 
died it,  it  makes  sense.  But  it's  no  good 
if  only  a  select  few  understand  it.  That 
is  why  I  am  writing  this.  I  want  to 
tell  you  about  our  report  just  as  I  told 
my  neighbors,  because  atomic  energy  is 
the  biggest  thing  in  our  lifetime.  Or  in 
the  lifetime  of  our  children. 

You  should  know  because  it  is  you 
and  your  neighbors,  the  citizens  of  your 
community,  your  state,  your  world  who 
will  tell  your  leaders  what  to  do.  You 


should  know  that  you  have  a  clear 
choice  between  peace  and  security  and 
new  richness  in  living — or  war  and 
destruction.  That  may  sound  too  sim- 
ple— but  it  is  that  simple. 

I  am  sure  that  you  must  be  tired  by 
now  of  the  glorious  promises  of  a 
future  which  neither  your  imagination 
nor  mine  can  grasp.  But  I  now  know 
that  through  research  with  atomic  en- 
ergy products,  medical  men  have  a 
mighty  weapon  in  the  war  on  cancer. 
That's  a  staggering  gain — and  not  too 
big  for  imagination.  It  may  rniake  pos- 
sible the  conquest  of  innumerable  other 
diseases.  It  will  mean  to  agriculture 
what  the  microscope  meant  to  science 
and  industry.  Its  industrial  benefits 
can  be  great  enough  to  change  the 
number  of  hours  you  work,  the  house 
you  live  in,  the  food  you  eat. 

My   four    associates    and    I    are    not 
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THE  AUTHORITY  CONTROLS  THESE  DANGER  USES 
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Control:  The  Authority 
releases  only  diluted  ma- 
terial for  peaceful  uses 
throughout     entire    world. 
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Manufacture:  Under  con- 
trol, plants  will  produce 
both  dangerous  and  di- 
luted supplies  of  uranium. 


Mining:  Development  Au- 
thority would  own  or 
manage  world's  uranium 
and  thorium  mines. 
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given  to  easy  answers — that  hasn't  been 
our  experience.  Chester  Barnard,  New 
Jersey  Bell  Telephone's  president,  is 
not  only  a  businessman  but  a  famous 
scholar.  Dr.  Robert  Oppenheimer,  bril- 
liant physicist,  was  in  charge  of  Los 
Alamos  Laboratory,  where  he  turned 
scientific  theory  into  bombs.  Dr. 
Charles  Thomas,  vice  president  of  Mon- 
santo Chemical,  is  a  business  realist 
as  well  as  a  famous  chemist.  He  is  in 
charge  of  the  vast  research  at  Oak 
Ridge.  Harry  Winne  is  General  Elec- 
tric's  chief  on  all  engineering  policy. 
My  job  is  chairman  of  TV  A. 

When  we  five  left  that  room,  we 
knew  that  there  was  this  choice :  vast 
benefits  to  humanity,  or  destruction. 
And  we  think  we  have  the  beginning 
of  a  way  out.  We  reported  this : 

First  of  all,  it  is  possible  to  draw 
a  line  between  dangerous  and  non- 
dangerous  uses  of  atomic  energy.  The 
gains  from  atomic  energy  can  be  gotten 
from  the  harmless  uses. 

Uranium — or  its  offspring,  plu- 
tonium — is  the  source  of  atomic  energy, 
both  for  good  and  bad  uses.  Delib- 
erately diluted  or  in  small  quantities  it 
is  non-dangerous ;  it  can  be  used  for 
research,  power  and  heat,  hundreds  of 
things — but  not  for  making  effective 
atom  bombs.  Undiluted,  in  large  quan- 
tities, it  is  dangerous ;  it  makes  bombs. 


Trying  to  make  the  diluted  materials 
back  into  bomb  material  is  a  whale  of 
a  job  and  cannot  be  done  in  secret,  un- 
less walls  are  put  up  around  nations. 

So,  atomic  energy  can  be  used  dan- 
gerously or  beneficially.  And  that  is 
why  we  proposed  setting  up  the  inter- 
national Atomic  Development  Author- 
ity— to  own  or  manage  all  the  mines 
of  uranium  and  its  partner  mineral, 
thorium.  The  Development  Authority 
would  then  license  to  nations — who  can 
sell  it  to  their  citizens  for  science  and 
industry — the  non-dangerous,  diluted 
uranium  and  plutonium.  The  Develop- 
ment Authority  wouldn't  have  to  be  a 
huge,  international  monopoly.  Except 
for  dangerous  uses,  which  are  kept 
under  its  lock,  atomic  energy  will  go 
out  freely   into  the  competitive  world. 

The  Development  Authority  will  go 
on  prospecting  and  surveying  uranium 
and  thorium  deposits  throughout  the 
world.  It  will  also  carry  on  research 
and  development,  and  all  the  dangerous 
activities.  The  Authority,  owned  by  all 
nations,  will  set  up  its  "dangerous"  pro- 
duction plants  and  stock  piles  all  over 
the  world.  They  will  be  plants  like  our 
own  at  Oak  Ridge  and  Hanford.  The 
scientists  working  under  the  Authority 
will  be  all  over  the  globe.  They  would 
have  to  know  the  exact  location  of  and 
have  access  to  every  uranium  mine  and 
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AND  MAKES  FREE  TO  ALL  THESE  SAFE  USES 
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Research :  Diluted  ma- 
terials can  do  gigantic 
new  jobs  for  science  and 
industry — and     for     man. 
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Power:  The  Authority- 
Control  can  open  new 
power  sources  to  do  the 
world's  peaceful  business. 


Medicine:  Non-dangerous 
atomic  materials  can  give 
revolutionary  help  to  med- 
ical   men    and    profession. 
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every  stock  pile,  so  they  will  also  serve 
automatically  as  inspectors,  ready  to 
catch  any  irregular  activity.  Our  sci- 
entists will  be  freely  investigating 
what's  going  on  in  other  countries ; 
foreign  scientists  will  be  here. 

Any  attempt  to  convert  non-danger- 
ous, diluted  material  into  atom-bomb 
material  could  be  spotted  immediately : 
the  attempt  would  require  huge  fac- 
tories, huge  laboratories,  months  of 
time.  Thus,  the  existence  of  the  Au- 
thority would  get  rid  of  the  danger 
of  a  surprise  attack. 

And  if  any  nation  should  grab  the 
existing  plants  and  stock  piles  in  its 
territory,  the  rest  of  us  will  get  another 
warning  and  have  facilities  of  our  own 
so  that  we  won't  be  at  a  disadvantage. 

Next  question:  how  should  the  Au- 
thority be  set  up  ? 

We  all  wanted  to  help  make  the 
United  Nations  organization  work.  And 
giving  it  a  real  living  function  seemed 
the  way  to  take  it  out  of  the  debating- 
society  class.  The  Development  Au- 
thority should  be  created  under  UN  by 
agreement  of  the  nations,  including  the 
approval  of  our  Senate. 

The  Authority  should  be  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  some  important 
organ  of  the  UN — say  the  Security 
Council.  Membership  will  be  recruited 
from  all  nations.  Through  its  members 
and  its  licensing  work,  it  should  be  able 
to  keep  in  touch  with  individual  na- 
tions   and    scientists    in    those    nations. 

Then  came  a  tougher  question.  The 
U.  S.  has  the  atomic-energy  lead.  We 
have  the  plants  and  stock  piles  and  the 
"secret."  Are  we  going  to  play  Santa 
Claus  and  give  it  all  away  and  get  our 
whiskers  pulled  off?  That  isn't  as  tough 
to  answer  as  it  sounds.  The  "secret" 
isn't  that  kind  of  secret.  Every  man 
who  actually  worked  on  the  bomb  says 
that    though     other    nations'    probably 


don't  know  it,  it's  just  a  question  of 
time  until  they  do.  But  that  isn't  enough. 
So  we  suggested  a  way  to  protect  our- 
selves, be  fair  to  other  nations,  and 
still  make  our  plan  work. 

The  plan  can  take  effect  in  stages. 
During  the  transition  period — when  we 
still  have  everything  and  the  UN  is 
beginning  to  get  it — we'll  have  to  dis- 
close some  exclusive  scientific  facts. 
Otherwise,  the  other  nations  won't 
know  what  we're  talking  about — much 
less  agree  to  it.  That's  a  small  price  for 
international  action.  Such  scientific 
"secrets"  can't  last  long,  anyway — 
others  will  learn  the  answers  on  their 
own.  But  by  timing  the  transfer  of 
things  to  UN  that  are  most  important — 
the  physical  things,  our  plants — the  U. 
S.  will  be  protected.  Simply  because  the 
plants  are  located  here,  we  will  be  pro- 
tected if,  by  some  disaster,  the  UN 
collapses  or  if  other  nations  pull  out. 

Well,  that's  it,  essentially.  With  a 
plan  like  that,  we  have  peace  and  se- 
curity and  the  benefits  of  atomic  en- 
ergy. On  the  other,  side  stands  horror 
too  great  to  imagine.  The  comparison 
I  keep  thinking  about  is  fire.  We  have 
made  it  work  for  us  and  it  has  made 
our  entire  civilization  possible.  But, 
uncontrolled,  it  can  destroy  us. 

We  have  made  a  start  That's  all  we 
claim  for  the  plan.  But  this  is  your 
life  and  your  children's  lives  we  are 
talking  about.  And  to  work,  such  a 
plan  must  be  understood  and  wanted 
by  you  and  all  the  people  of  the  world. 
Here  is  the  frame  of  the  plan — but  it 
is  your  living-room  talk,  your  argu- 
ments around  the  table,  in  your  clubs 
and  union  headquarters  which  will  put 
life  into  it.  The  control  plan  can  be 
made  to  work  if  you  realize  that  it  hits 
you  right  where  you  live. 

{Reprinted  from  "This  Week  Magazine." 
Copyright,  1946,  by  the  United  Newspapers 
Magazine  Corporation) 
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BACK  in  our  articles  on  Librarianship 
and  Social  Work  we  mentioned 
men's  little  habit  of  grabbing-  off  top 
administrative  jobs. in  those  fields.  Well, 
that  goes  in  a  big  way  in  the  business 
of  handing  out  the  three  "Rs"  to  our 
young  hopefuls.  Until  our  recent  elec- 
tronic and  atomic  arguments  with  the 
"Gangster  Nations,"  you  could  find  men 
far  in  the  majority  as  school  principals, 
superintendents  of  school  systems,  and 
in  top  jobs  on  city  boards  of  education. 

What  is  the  best  way  to  win  such 
jobs  in  this  field  and,  more  important 
still,  how  can  you  be  really  successful 
if  and  when  you  reach  these  high  places  ? 
An  associate  director  of  a  state  teacher 
bureau  told  your  author  that  every 
young  man  who  aims  to  become  a  school 
administrator  should  have  actual  teach- 
ing experience  on  the  elementary  level. 

"Lack  of  such  experience  has  been  a 
serious  handicap  to  many  a  young  man 
in  administrative  work,"  he  said,  and 
added  that  "even  before  the  war  we  were 
running  short  of  teachers  in  the  ele- 
mentary field  and  during  the  war  there 
was  a  demand  in  this  state  for   1,600 


Armstrong  Roberts 


By    M.     R.    LINCENFELTER 

• 

elementary  teachers  but  only  800  were 
available." 

This  leader  in  education  emphasized 
the  need  for  teachers  of  industrial  arts 
in  the  years  ahead,  adding  that  "the 
young  person  who  specializes  in  this  field 
and  in  health  and  physical  education 
would  have  an  unbeatable  combination." 
He  further  pointed  out  that  it  is  im- 
portant for  a  young  man  to  have  pa- 
tience and  skill  in  handling  younger 
children  if  he  teaches  in  elementary,  in- 
termediate grades  or  in  junior  high 
school.  A  topnotch  personality,  common 
sense,  intelligence,  persistence,  sympathy 
and  consideration  for  others  are  equally 
valuable  traits  for  any  type  of  teaching. 
Will-power,  forcefulness,  honesty  and 
high  ideals  of  service  are  essential  as 
well. 

Now  comes  that  oft-repeated  song 
about  securing  suitable  training  and 
education.  There  are  few  places  today 
where  you  can  teach  unless  you  have  a 
degree  from  a  four-year  course  with  a 
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specified  number  of  credits  in  educa- 
tional subjects,  which  are  required  for  a 
teaching-  certificate.  If  you  want  to  teach 
in  high  schools  you  may  need  a  Master's 
degree  and  a  Ph.D.  degree  may  be 
necessary  if  your  aim  is  to  be  super- 
intendent of  schools  in  a  large  city.  In 
some  states,  Teachers  Colleges  are  giv- 
ing five-year  training  programs  to  meet 
state  requirements. 

Today  all  fields  of  teaching  offer 
promise  to  young  men  except  the  kinder- 
garten-primary field.  Agricultural  sub- 
jects and  guidance  are  particularly 
promising.  But  before  we  give  details 
on  these  phases  let's  take  a  look  at  the 
job  of  teaching  in  high  school.  You  may 
secure  an  Occupational  Brief  on  this 
topic  from  USAFI  or  the  Supt.  of 
Documents  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Specialize  in  These  Subjects 

Here  are  some  of  the  subjects  in 
which  you  might  specialize :  English, 
which  includes  grammar,  composition, 
literature,  journalism,  speech,  dramatics 
and  radio-broadcasting;  Social  Science 
including  history,  economics,  civics,  soci- 
ology and  geography ;  Mathematics — 
arithmetic,  algebra,  plane  and  solid 
geometry,  and  trigonometry ;  Physical 
Sciences — general  science,  physics,  chem- 
istry, geology,  and  aeronautics ;  Biolog- 
ical Sciences — zoology,  biology,  botany, 
and  physiology;  Foreign  languages — 
Latin,  French,  German,  Spanish,  and 
Italian;  Commercial  subjects;  Arts; 
Music;  Physical  education;  and  for 
girls  in  the  service  there  will  be  fine 
opportunities  in  teaching  Home  Eco- 
nomics— foods,  clothing,  home  manage- 
ment, child  care,  and  nursing. 

In  most  of  the  large  cities  which  have 
their  own  civil  service  systems  you  may 
have  to  pass  a  competitive  written  ex- 
amination in  teaching  methods  and  in 
the    subjects    you    wish    to    teach.    In 


addition  to  teaching  opportunities  in 
public  school  systems,  there  are  many  in- 
teresting positions  open  on  the  high- 
school  level  in  private  schools.  You 
young  men  will  be  in  great  demand  for 
years  to  come  owing  to  the  cut  in  num- 
bers wrho  were  trained  during  the  war 
years.  Don't  have  the  mistaken  idea  that 
you  will  earn  more  teaching  in  high 
school.  Once  that  was  the  case,  but  in 
many  school  systems  today  salaries  are 
based  on  training  and  experience  re- 
gardless of  where  you  teach. 

You  can  begin  your  preparation  right 
now  through  correspondence  courses 
offered  by  USAFI.  Check  your  nearest 
educational  officer  on  that  point  or  the 
USAFI  Catalog  and  Information  Bul- 
letin. You  will  find  additional  informa- 
tion in  the  Army  Vocational  Information 
Kit  or  the  Navy  Occupational  Informa- 
tion File. 

Now  a  look  at  the  specialized  field  of 
teaching  Physical  Education  on  which 
you  can  also  secure  an  Occupational 
Brief  (No.  37).  During  the  past  twenty- 
five  years  there  has  been  an  increasing 
interest  in  the  teaching  of  physical  edu- 
cation in  schools,  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. In  addition  to  public  and  private 
school  teaching,  there  are  openings  in 
the  Y.M.C.A.,  the  Y.M.H.A.,  Boy 
Scouts,  in  many  Government  agencies, 
as  well  as  in  community  recreational 
work,  and  in  privately  owned  gymna- 
siums and  health  institutes.  The  teacher 
of  physical  education  is  often  a  health 
specialist  as  well  as  teacher. 

The  physical  education  teacher  may 
have  the  following  duties  in  addition 
to  regular  class  work,  or  work  in  cor- 
rective teaching  and  with  restricted 
groups :  Teaching  hygiene  and  kindred 
subjects;  organizing  interscholastic 
play  days;  coaching  games  in  the  var- 
ious sports;  taking  groups  on  trips; 
supervising   the   equipment;    organizing 
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recreational  activities ;  interpreting  the 
program  to  students,  faculty,  parents, 
school  administrators  and  the  general 
public;  carrying  many  business  re- 
sponsibilities in  connection  with  the 
purchase  of  equipment,  inventories, 
student  records,  etc. 

Teaching  of  physical  education  has 
become  a  vital  part  of  the  teaching 
program  from  the  elementary  grades 
into  college  and  university.  There  are 
interesting  and  worthwhile  teaching 
positions  on  all  these  levels  and  super- 
visory positions  as  well.  The  super- 
visor in  this  field  co-ordinates  the  work 
of  all  the  physical  education  teachers 
throughout  the   school   system. 

Physical  Education 

In  the  preparation  for  this  kind  of 
teaching  there  should  be  emphasis  on 
the  social  studies,  natural  sciences, 
chemistry,  physics,  anatomy,  the  phy- 
sical sciences  and  hygiene,  physiology, 
English,  art  and  public  speaking.  And 
there  must  be  courses  in  education. 
Special  courses  in  physical  education 
wrill  include  principles  of  physical  ed- 
ucation, its  relations  to  health  prob- 
lems, the  nature  and  function  of  play, 
theory  of  corrective  gymnastics,  tests, 
etc.,  as  well  as  practice  which  will  de- 
velop your  own  skills  in  gymnastics, 
sports,  and  the  like.  Graduate  work  is 
required  for  supervisory  positions  and 
for  teaching  on  the  college  level ;  in- 
deed, a  doctorate  may  be  necessary  for 
the    larger   colleges    and    universities. 

A  strong  physique  with  no  serious 
physical  handicaps  is  essential  for  teach- 
ing in  this  field.  Leadership  ability, 
youth,  enthusiasm  and  a  good  voice  that 
carries  well  are  needed,  also.  A  word 
of  warning — unless  you  specialize  in 
health  education  teaching,  you  may  find 
"phys.-ed."  teaching  a  short-lived  oc- 
cupation. 


For  additional  information  you  may 
write  to  the  American  Association  for 
Health,  Physical  Education  and  Recre- 
ation, 1201  Sixteenth  St.,  Washington 
6,  D.  C. 

Opportunities  in  Agriculture 

What  about  teaching  agricultural 
subjects?  Here  we'll  repeat  some  of  the 
facts  mentioned  in  our  article  on  Farm- 
ing. This  subject  is  one  of  the  most 
promising  fields  in  teaching.  Since  the 
passage  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act,  ag- 
riculture has  been  taught  in  all  grades 
of  the  public  schools  and  in  extension 
and  vocational  agriculture  schools. 
Teachers  must  have  had  a  four-year 
course  which  includes  agricultural  sub- 
jects as  well  as  methods  of  teaching. 
Men  are  preferred  for  these  positions, 
although  women  are  eligible.  Practical 
farming  experience  will  be  invaluable 
to  you. 

This  is  one  of  the  fields  in  which  a 
young  man  may  start  his  teaching  ca- 
reer on  the  elementary,  junior  or  senior 
high  school  level  and,  later  on,  arrive  at 
the  college  level.  In  all  the  Land-Grant 
Colleges  scattered  throughout  our 
"Sweet  Land"  considerable  emphasis 
has  been  given  to  the  teaching  of  ag- 
ricultural subjects,  in  the  training  of 
teachers  to  train  farm  youngsters  in 
ways  of  better  farm  living.  And  there 
are  exciting  openings  in  agricultural 
experiment  stations  connected  with  col- 
leges and  universities. 

The  jobs  of  Vocational  Teacher  and 
Vocational  Counselor  are  described  in 
Occupational  Briefs  No.  49  and  No.  51 
respectively.  Here  are  some  of  the  jobs 
of  teachers  in  vocational  schools :  the 
Agricultural  Instructor,  the  Distribu- 
tive Occupations  (marketing  and  sell- 
ing) Instructor,  the  Trade  or  Industrial 
Education  Instructor.  These  jobs  have 
various   requirements  which  are   set  by 
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the  State  Board  of  Vocational  Educa- 
tion. We  have  mentioned  those  for  Ag- 
ricultural instructors.  In  Distributive 
teaching  a  minimum  of  one  year  of 
marketing  or  selling  experience  is  re- 
quired in  addition  to  the  usual  four-year 
teacher-training  course.  Trade  and  in- 
dustrial education  instructors  must 
usually  have  at  least  five  years  of  em- 
ployment experience  in  the  trade  which 
they  teach.  The  equivalent  of  a  high- 
school  education  is  essential,  and  the 
completion  of  a  minimum  of  specified 
teacher-training  courses  within  one 
year  after  employment. 

Vocational  Counselors  and  Instructors 

Vocational  Instructors  are  employed 
by  public-school  systems  maintaining 
vocational  education  schools  or  shops, 
in  endowed  vocational  schools  or  in 
such  schools  as  that  of  Hershey,  the 
Ford  Motor  Company  and  similar 
schools  established  by  large  corporations 
and  businesses.  And  there  are  openings 
here,  too,  in  Government  and  privately- 
owned  vocational   schools. 

On  the  job  of  Vocational  Counselor 
we'll  quote  directly  from  the  Occupa- 
tional Brief:  "The  vocational  counselor 
assists  individuals  in  selecting,  prepar- 
ing for,  entering,  and  making  progress 
in  an  occupation.  He  makes  use  of 
the  personal  interview,  many  psychol- 
ogy tests,  rating  scales,  records,  and 
occupational  data  such  as  job  descrip- 
tions to  find  out  about  an  individual's 
interest  and  aptitudes  for  certain  types 
of  work.  Much  more  concerning  spe- 
cific methods  in  counseling  is  given, 
followed  by  information  on  qualifica- 
tions which  stress  the  importance  of  ad- 
equate preparation  and  continued  study 
toward  winning  Master's  and  Doctor's 
degrees,  as  well  as  the  value  of  practical 
experience  in  a  wide  variety  of  jobs. 
A    special    guidance    certificate    is    re- 


quired in  some  states  and  for  a  job 
with  Uncle  Sam  you  must  pass  a  stiff 
exam.  Above  all,  be  careful  in  your 
choice  of  college  or  university  and  try 
to  enter  one  which  has  an  established 
reputation  for  training  successful  vo- 
cational counselors. 

Closely  allied  to  vocational  counseling 
is  the  Job  of  the  Psychologist  which  is 
described  in  Occupational  Brief  No.  42. 
These  workers  aid  the  schools  in  per- 
sonal, vocational,  and  educational  guid- 
ance, in  the  big  task  of  trying  to  find 
out  "why  we  behave  like  human  beings" 
and  what  the  schools  can  do  in  helping 
individuals  to  better  adjustments  in 
their  home,  school,  social  and  working 
lives.  Training  beyond  the  Bachelor's 
degree  is  usually  required  and  often  a 
Ph.D.  degree  will  be  necessary.  "Persons 
who  have  only  a  Bachelor's  degree  are 
eligible  for  a  few  trainee  postions,  such 
as  junior  psychologist  in  the  Federal 
Government,  or  as  psychological  as- 
sistants" (so  says  the  Occupational 
Brief),  but  we  warn  you  this  will  be 
a  blind-alley  job  unless  you  are  the  kind 
who  will  go  on  to  an  M.A.  or  Ph.D. 
degree. 

Prospects  for  clinical  psychologists, 
vocational  counselors,  and  for  applied 
psychologists  in  general,  are  considered 
very  bright  because  of  the  demand  for 
them  in  the  armed  forces,  in  veterans' 
rehabilitation  programs,  industrial  per- 
sonnel services,  and  the  like.  The  Direc- 
tor, Office  of  Psychological  Personnel, 
2101  Constitution  Ave.,  Washington  25, 
D.  C,  will  answer  questions  about  this 
job. 

The  biggest  job  ahead  for  all  teachers 
is  related  to  the  remaking  of  men.  A 
change  of  spirit  in  men  themselves — and 
in  women,  too,  is  a  pressing  need  of 
today  with  which  every  prospective 
teacher  should  be  vitally  concerned.  One 
writer   says   this,   "Thoughtful  men,  as 
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well  as  military  leaders,  realize  that  all 
discoveries,  all  of  the  advances  of  science 
are  of  little  avail  in  human  progress 
unless  a  corresponding  advance  is  made 
in  the  spirit  of  man.  If  such  an  advance 
can  be  made  now  that  peace  has  come 
again,  it  is  possible  that  we  shall  enter 
into  one  of  the  great  periods  of  human 
history.  Medicine,  the  physical  sciences, 
knowledge  of  geography  and  other  peo- 
ples, have  all  made  tremendous  advances. 
But  none  of  these  developments  will 
bring  about  human  happiness  unless 
there  is  a  corresponding  development  in 
the  soul  of  man." 

"What  Can  One  Man  Do?" 

"But  what  can  one  lone  man  do?" 
may  be  your  despairing  question. 

"What  did  one  lone  man  do  in  China 
in  just  about  the  worst  possible  situa- 
tion?" we  counter,  as  we  advise  you 
to  read  the  story  of  Jimmy  Yen's  great 
experiment  in  Tinghsien  district  of 
Hopeh  Province  which  has  remade  the 
lives  of  perhaps  millions  of  Chinese 
underdogs.  Of  course,  Mr.  Yen  began 
in  a  small  way,  scarce  knowing  what  he 
was  doing  and,  most  certainly  never 
dreaming  how  far  his  idea  would  go. 
And  yet,  isn't  that  the  way  with  every 
great  peaceful  change  in  the  lives  of 
men?  It's  only  when  we  try  sudden  vio- 
lent methods  that  disaster  is  likely  to  hit. 

In  Pearl  Buck's  book,  Tell  the  People, 
Mr.  Yen  answers  her  questions  about 
his  efforts  to  stamp  out  illiteracy,  pov- 
erty, disease  and  bad  government  in 
China.  First  he  devised  a  simplified  one- 
thousand  character  form  of  the  Chinese 
language  which  was  used  to  teach  the 
common  people  to  read  and  write.  Then 
he  and  his  fellow-workers  tackled  prob- 
lems of  public  health,  agriculture,  eco- 
nomics and  local  government.  As  a 
result  of  this  work  the  income  of  farmers 
in    that    district    was    nearly    doubled. 


Furthermore,  public  health  improved 
almost  unbelievably,  and  self-govern- 
ment was  established. 

Mr.  Yen  insists  that  any  nation  can 
be  only  as  great  as  its  foundation — 
which  is  the  common  people.  "Three- 
fourths  of  the  world's  people  today  are 
underhoused,  underclothed,  underfed,  il- 
literate," he  pointed  out.  "In  other 
words,  three-fourths  of  the  world's 
foundation  is  rotten.  So  long  as  this 
continues  we  have  a  very  poor  founda- 
tion upon  which  to  build  the  world." 

And  this  man  has  shown,  through  his 
experiment,  that  teachers  can  help  make 
the  world's  foundation — its  people — 
broad  and  sound.  He  insists  that  our 
world  charters  and  international  or- 
ganizations "must  be  built  on  some- 
thing in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the 
people  backed  by  the  intelligence  and 
conscience  of  the  great  masses  of  the 
world's  people." 

Will  you,  who  aim  to  teach,  accept 
Jimmy  Yen's  challenge?  It's  a  breath- 
taking opportunity! 

Reading  References 

Reading  references  are  as  follows : 

The  Background  for  College  Teach- 
ing, by  Louella  Cole. 

Teaching  As  a  Career.  (Institute  for 
Research,  Chicago,  111.) 

Teaching  As  a  Man's  Job.  (Phi  Delta 
Kappa.) 

Preface  to  Teaching,  by  Henry  W. 
Simon. 

A  few  novels  suggested  for  the  pros- 
pective teacher  are :  James  Hilton's 
Good-bye,  Mr.  Chips  (a  classic  with 
an  English  setting)  ;  Stanley  Johnson's 
Professor;  Hubert  Skidmore's  River 
Rising  (showing  the  seamy  side  when 
politics  enters  the  picture.) 

Two  excellent  biographies  are:  Dean 
Briggs  by  R.  W.  Brown,  and  And 
Gladly  Teach  by  Bliss  Perry. 


Believe  in  Democracy 

By  Pfc.  John  D.  Grant 
Amber g,    Germany 

/  I  wish  to  write  this  letter  of  ap- 
preciation for  the  article  "With  the  Oc- 
cupation Troops"  in  the  April  edition 
by  Pfc.  Victor  E.  Black. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  him,  and  to 
other  readers,  there  are  quite  a  few  who 
believe  as  he  does,  and  as  long  as  there 
is  a  U.  S.  A.,  there  will  always  be  some 
who  not  only  believe  as  Pvt.  Black,  but 
are  willing  to  do  everything  within  their 
moral  and  spiritual  power  to  fight  and 
work  to  correct  such  conditions. 

I  made  this  statement  on  my  way  over 
in  the  "Ship's  Log" :  "Unless  our  armed 
force  becomes  the  living  flesh  in  which 
the  true  ideals  of  a  democracy  live,  it 
cannot  be  an  effective  instrument."  I 
do  not  see  where  you  are  being  pessi- 
mistic, rather  I  would  say  you  are 
thinking  like  every  man  who  has  become 
a  crusader  through  some  great  convic- 
tion. 

"No  Preachers  Wanted" 

By  Frank  Kajikawa 

/  IVe  just  read  the  June  issue  of  The 
Link.  The  article  "No  Preachers 
Wanted"  by  Chaplain  W.  Edgar  Greg- 
ory impressed  me  very  much.  I  have 
worked  some  months  now  as  a  chaplain's 
helper  and  agree  with  the  article  ever 
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so  much.  Oh!  of  all  the  sin  that  floats 
around  and  is  stirred  up — no  amount  of 
preaching  would  do  any  good  scarcely ! 
The  human  mind  is  so  fickle  and  we  are 
so  easily  tempted. 

It  will  be  quite  a  relief  to  go  back 
home  where  morals  are  kept  at  a  higher 
peak.  Yet  I  wouldn't  trade  any  of  my 
experience  that  I  have  had  with  my 
fellow  humans  overseas.  Surely  God  had 
a  purpose  for  us  to  try  and  live  lives 
that  may  reflect  the  Christian  spirit. 

Your  magazine  has  been  of  much 
comfort  to  me.  Thanks  for  all  the  serv- 
ice and  strength  it  has  given  me. 

Students  in  Italy 

By  Nunzia  Lorets 
and  Franca  Santorsola 

y  We  are  two  young  ladies,  we  study 
English  at  Institute  Orientale  in  Naples. 
We  found,  by  chance,  The  Link,  Vol- 
ume 3,  Number  8 — August,  1945.  Read- 
ing it  we  noticed  a  harmonious  and 
simple  style  that  we  could  easy  assimi- 
late, if  you  made  us  to  communicate  with 
League's  members  of  The  Link;  if 
possible  students  of  a  university  who 
wish  to  write  to  two  Italian  young 
ladies.  Thus  we  could  avail  ourselves 
of  this  way  to  begin  well  the  study  of 
your  language. 

You  will  fill  our  hearts  with  a  great 
happiness  for  a  service  perhaps  trifling 
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to  you.  We  are  sure  you  and  your  ex- 
cellent kindness  will  make  us  satisfied. 
Our  addresses  are  the  following: 
Signorina  Nunzia  Lorets,  via  A.  Dias 
83,  Adelfia,  Canneto  (Bari),  Italy; 
Signorina  Franca  Santorsola,  via  A. 
Dias  2,  Adelfia,  Canneto  (Bari),  Italy. 

From  the  Philippines 

By  Lt.  V.  F.  Quijoy 
Catbalogan,   Samar,  P.   I. 

f  I  have  a  copy  of  your  Link.  A 
friend  of  mine  was  generous  enough  to 
entirely  surrender  it  to  me  on  my  con- 
stant demand.  I  spent  hours  reading  it 
from  cover  to  cover  and  never  tired 
repeating  it  for  several  times.  It  is  so 
divine !  A  literature  that  compasses  man 
to  God !  It  contains  a  set  of  rules  to 
qualify  longing  hearts  in  God's  citizenry 
in  His  prepared  Kingdom.  Reading  your 
Link  will  soften  the  heart,  satisfy  the 
soul,  quench  thirst  of  doubts,  mold  the 
minds  to  godly  thoughts  and  effectuate 
a  clean  path  of  righteousness,  a  passport 
to  heaven  which  is  the  ultimate  goal  of 
mankind.  .  .  . 

Allow  me  to  congratulate  the  editor, 
staff  and  contributors  for  bringing  The 
Link  into  existence.  My  deepest  grati- 
tude to  the  sponsors,  and  officers  of  the 
League.  May  God  give  you  all  strength 
and  good  health  to  prolong  the  gospel 
in  literature  to  all  people. 

From  Two  Chaplains 

By  Ch.  John  W.  Weise 

f  During  the  past  year  the  USS  Cleve- 
land of  which  I  am  the  chaplain,  has 
been  receiving  The  Link  each  month. 
It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  speak 
in  words  of  praise  too  highly  concern- 
ing it.  The  magazine  has  always  been 
well  received  by  the  men  on  the  ship, 
and  it  has  been  a  great  help  to  those 
who  have  used  it.  It  is  without  a  doubt 


the  finest  and  most  popular  publica- 
tion that  has  been  produced  month  after 
month  for  the  men  and  women  in  the 
service. 

By  Ch.  Rupert  L.  McCannon 

/  I  want  to  thank  you  again  for  serv- 
ices that  you  are  rendering  through 
the  Service.  Men's  Christian  League 
and  The  Link  magazine.  The  immedi- 
ate occasion  for  this  letter  is  the  fact 
that  membership  in  the  SMCL  is  in- 
creasing rapidly  in  this  hospital  and 
again  I  find  myself  with  an  insufficient 
number  of  copies  of  The  Link  to  sup- 
ply each  patient  member. 

Each  new  patient  is  invited  to  be- 
come a  member  of  the  League  and 
from  this  membership  I  have  been  able 
to  carry  on  a  very  effective  program  of 
evangelism.  Since  coming  to  this  250- 
bed  hospital  we  have  had  eight  bap- 
tisms. Each  member  of  the  League  has 
the  SMCL  insignia  at  the  head  of  his 
bed.  By  the  way,  these  insignia  were 
purchased  for  us  by  Tirey  J.  Ford 
Auxiliary  Unit  No.  21,  Independence, 
Mo.,  and  the  Heart  of  America  Post 
American  Legion,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

They  Like  It! 

By  Richard  M.  Johnston 

Tulsa,  Oklahoma 

f  I  am  a  discharged  soldier  and  I 
wish  to  inquire  as  to  the  prospects  of 
a  veteran's  subscription  to  Link. 

During  my  period  of  service  in  the 
Army  I  became  a  faithful  reader  of 
The  Link,  and  received  spiritual  guid- 
ance from  each  issue.  Each  story  was 
like  a  sermon  itself. 

As  a  civilian  I  have  resumed  my 
duties  as  a  worker  among  the  youth 
of  our  church,  and  The  Link  would 
be  invaluable  as  a  source  of  material 
for  topic  talks  and  general  Christian 
reading. 
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By  Thomas  M.  Jacobsen 

5th  NC  Brigade  Hq.,  FPO  San  Francisco 

f  Only  recently,  after  being-  on  Guam 
for  several  months,  did  I  happen  to  get 
hold  of  an  issue  of  your  publication — 
the  April,  '46,  Link.  Being  a  civilian 
I  had  never  had  occasion  to  get  hold  of 
a  copy  before,  but  somehow  being 
among  the  military  on  this  Pacific  isle, 
I  did  get  hold  of  one  issue,  which  has 
inspired  me  to  drop  a  line  to  the  editors 
with  some  hope  that  realities  of  the 
Greater  Good  can  possibly  come  of  it. 
Most  impressive  to  me  was  the  plan 
of  presenting  such  timely  topics  to  the 
servicemen  readers  in  really  practical 
and  down-to-earth  manner.  I  refer  es- 
pecially to  the  articles  on  going  back 
to  school,  Jobs  for  GIs,  and  about 
"knowing    thyself."    The    context    con- 


tained in  such  articles  is  no  doubt  much 
in  the  forefront  of  the  mind  of  any  GI 
who  is  about  up  for  discharge. 

By  Helen  E.  Heath 
Woodward,  Oklahoma 

*f  Enclosed  is  my  check  for  a  sub- 
scription to  The  Link.  I  first  came 
upon  the  magazine  when  we  had  a 
USO  in  Woodward — and  how  I  have 
missed  it  since  the  USO  facilities  have 
been  abandoned  here. 

I  am  a  civilian,  and  a  substitute 
teacher  for  an  adult  Sunday  school 
class.  I  often  find  articles  in  The  Link 
that  help  me  "clinch"  the  ideas  that  I 
desire  to  put  over  to  my  hearers.  Your 
magazine  is  one  of  the  most  inspira- 
tional religious  magazines  I  have  ever 
read. 
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wURE,  big  conferences  among  national  leaders  are  Important.  But  ambassadors 
and  statesmen  can't  steer  the  United  Nations  alone.  They  can  only  chart  the  course. 
The  real  navigation  of  peace  is  up  to  you.  U.  N.  begins  with  your  attitude  toward 
people  living  thousands  of  miles  away.  People  in  Borneo.  People  in  Vladivostok. 
People  in  Shanghai  and  Calcutta  and  Warsaw  and  Peru. 

U.  N.'s  headway  depends  on  how  friendly  you  feel  toward  these  far-away  people. 
And  feeling  friendly  is  a  cinch  once  you  see  how  much  you  have  in  common  with 
the  next  fellow. 

We  can  get  the  hang  of  international  give-and-take  right  in  our  own  back  yards 
because  each  American  community  is  like  a  miniature  world,  with  all  kinds  of 
people  living  and  working  together.  Co  round  the  corner  and  meet  people  of 
"different"  religions,  "different"  races,  "different"  backgrounds,  and  you'll  find 
out  that  "differences"  are  only  skin  deep — that  underneath,  we  all  want  the  same 
things — a  roof  over  our  heads,  three  meals  a  day,  some  fun  now  and  then — and 
peace. 

The  men  who  founded  America  knew  how  true  that  was.  They  believed  that 
one  nation  could  grow  strong  and  indivisible  out  of  many  people.  They  were  right. 
Their  faith  was  proved.  Variety  made  us  rich.  Teamwork  made  us  invincible. 

Today,  the  world  can  unite  just  as  America  united.  It's  up  to  us— with  our 
"know-how"  of  getting  along  together — to  show  how  it  can  be  done.  Who  knows 
this  better  than  veterans?  Did  we  not  prove  it  works  on  every  battlefront  of  the 
world? 

In  1776,  thirteen  colonies  became  One  Nationu  Today,  with  our  backing,  fifty-one 
nations  will  become  One  World. 
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By    S/SCT.    HOWARD    G.    BACHMAN 


FOR  weeks  that  developed  into  months, 
and  months  into  years,  I  had  pon- 
dered remorsefully  that  I  was  totally 
unprepared  to  face  life  as  a  civilian  suc- 
cessfully. My  previous  experience  in  the 
civil  way  of  life  was  much  too  fickle  and 
unreliable.  Jobs  piling  up  one  on  top  of 
another  gave  me  a  repertoire,  in  a  few 
short  years,  of  more  business  affiliations 
than  most  men  discover  in  a  lifetime. 
Wall  Street  brokerage  houses,  the 
Lutheran  Press,  a  spot  on  a  radio  dra- 
matic hour,  clerking  for  a  transporta- 
tion company,  and  later  fueling  their 
buses  with  gasoline,  all  marked  an  era 
of  uncertainty  and  little  planning  for 
the  future.  Now,  I  find  myself  about 
to  be  thrust  into  the  open  market  again ; 
the  high-pressure  competitive  struggle 
of  making  and  earning  a  living  not  only 
for  myself,  but  for  a  wife  to  whom  I 
owe  so  much.  There  must  be  no  jumping 
around  in  an  attempt  to  "settle  in  the 
groove"  of  a  likeable,  dependable  occu- 
pation. 

I  pondered  the  problem — and  prayed! 

My  answer  came  suddenly — sharp  and 
clear.  I  had  it !  I  knew  very  definitely 
exactly  what  field  I  would  choose  as  my 
life-long  occupation.  It  is  a  field  so  old, 
yet  ever  so  new.  It  is  a  field  of  opportu- 
nity, of  satisfaction,  of  rich  reward.  It 
is  a  field  that  will  not  only  bring  me 
success  and  happiness  in  life,  but  if 
administered  properly,  will  create  eternal 
joy  for  countless  others.  I  decided  to  be 
a  salesman !  The  salesman's  field  is 
broad  and  deep.  There  are  no  limita- 
tions to  his  stride.  He  can  reach  far  and 


wide,  engrossing  many  opportunities  at 
every  point  of  the  compass.  It  means 
talking  with  people,  writing  to  people, 
mingling  with  the  multitude ;  and  gather- 
ing innumerable  friends,  many  of  whom 
heretofore  have  been  total  strangers.  A 
salesman!  Of  course.  Why  shouldn't  I 
be?  My  father  has  been  a  successful 
salesman  all  his  life.  He  chose  the  tex- 
tile field  to  employ  his  talents.  No,  not 
so  I !  I  must  encompass  more  territory, 
more  people,  for  my  Product  is  far  more 
universal.  And  so  came  my  decision  to 
sell  God  to  the  public.  Yes,  sell  Him! 
"Come  unto  Me  and  I  will  give  ye  rest." 
With  such  challenging  words  added  to 
the  rich  command,  "Go  ye  into  all  the 
world  and  proclaim  the  gospel  of  Christ 
Jesus,"  how  can  we  deny  taking  up  our 
cross  and  following  Him?  Yes,  I  want 
to  be  a  salesman. 

My  Product :  God  and  His  Son,  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Savior  of  the  world. 

My  Product's  Attributes :  Love,  com- 
fort, mercy,  kindness,  omnipotence, 
peace,  eternal  vigilance. 

My  Product's  Guarantee :  Salvation,  a 
reservation  in  God's  Kingdom ;  the 
spoken  and  written  guarantee,  "Believe 
on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  thou  shalt 
be  saved." 

To  have  Christ,  and  to  knozv  Him, 
costs  you  your  heart.  With  the  accept- 
ance of  Him  as  your  personal  Savior, 
you  can  say  as  the  disciple  Paul  so 
proudly  uttered,  "All  things  are  pos- 
sible through  Christ  who  strengtheneth 
me." 

This,  then,  is  my  chosen  occupation. 
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ALLIES 


Editor's  Note:  This  is  the  third  in  a 
series  of  articles  on  our  allies — Iran  and 
China  having  been  discussed  in  previous 
issues  of  The  Link. 

Thinking  you  are  interested  in  knowing 
more  about  countries  around  the  world,  their 
people  and  their  customs,  we  will  present  other 
articles  from  month  to  month.  Prepared  by  the 
Special  Service  Division,  Army  Service 
Forces,  this  condensed  pocket-guide  to  Great 
Britain  is  used  with  the  permission  of  the 
War    and     Navy    Departments,    Washington. 

ENGLAND  is  a  small  country,  smaller 
than  North  Carolina  or  Iowa.  The 
whole  of  Great  Britain — that  is  England, 
Scotland  and  Wales  together — is  hardly 
bigger  than  Minnesota.  England's  larg- 
est river,  the  Thames,  is  not  even  as  big 
as  the  Mississippi  when  it  leaves  Min- 
nesota. No  part  of  England  is  more 
than  one  hundred  miles   from  the  sea. 

No  area  of  the  same  size  in  the 
United  States  has  such  a  variety  of 
scenery.  At  one  end  of  the  English 
Channel  there  is  a  coast  like  that  of 
Maine.  At  the  other  end  are  the  great 
white  chalk  cliffs  of  Dover.  The  lands 
of  South  England  and  the  Thames  Val- 
ley are  like  farm  or  grazing  lands  of  the 
eastern  United  States,  while  the  lake 
country  in  the  north  of  England  and  the 
highlands  of  Scotland  are  like  the  White 
Mountains  of  New  Hampshire.  In  the 
east,  where  England  bulges  out  toward 
Holland,  the  land  is  almost  Dutch  in 
appearance,  low,  flat,  and  marshy.  The 
great  wild  moors  of  Yorkshire  in  the 
north  and  Devon  in  the  southwest  re- 
mind you  of  the  Badlands  of  Dakota  and 
Montana. 

The  largest  English  cities  are  all 
located  in  the  lowlands  near  the  various 
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seacoasts.  In  the  southeast,  on  the 
Thames,  is  London — which  is  the  com- 
bined New  York,  Washington,  and 
Chicago  not  only  of  England  but  of  the 
far-flung  British  Empire.  Greater  Lon- 
don's huge  population  of  twelve  million 
people  is  the  size  of  Greater  New  York 
City  and  all  its  suburbs  with  the  near- 
by New  Jersey  cities  thrown  in.  It  is 
also  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  total 
population  of  the  British  Isles.  The  great 
"midland"  manufacturing  cities  of  Bir- 
mingham, Sheffield,  and  Coventry 
(sometimes  called  "the  Detroit  of 
Britain")  are  located  in  the  central  part 
of  England.  Nearby  on  the  west  coast 
are  the  textile  and  shipping  centers  of 
Manchester  and  Liverpool.  Further 
north,  in  Scotland,  is  the  world's  leading 
shipbuilding  center  of  Glasgow.  On  the 
east  side  of  Scotland  is  the  historic 
Scottish  capital,  Edinburgh,  scene  of 
the  tales  of  Scott  and  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  which  many  of  you  read  in 
school.  In  southwest  England  at  the 
broad  mouth  of  the  Severn  is  the  great 
port  of  Bristol. 

A  Representative  Government 

England  is  still  one  of  the  great 
democracies  and  the  cradle  of  many 
American  liberties.  Personal  rule  by 
the  King  has  been  dead  in  England  for 
nearly  a  thousand  years.  Today  the  King 
reigns,  but  does  not  govern.  The  British 
people  have  great  affection  for  their 
monarch  but  they  have  stripped  him  of 
practically  all  political  power.  The  old 
power  has  been  shifted  to  Parliament, 
the  Prime  Minister,  and  his  Cabinet. 
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The  British  Parliament  has  been 
called  the  mother  of  parliaments,  be- 
cause almost  all  the  representative  bodies 
in  the  world  have  been  copied  from  it. 
It  is  made  up  of  two  houses,  the  House 
of  Commons  and  the  House  of  Lords. 
The  House  of  Commons  is  the  most 
powerful  group  and  is  elected  by  all 
adult  men  and  women  in  the  country, 
much  like  our  Congress.  Today  the 
House  of  Lords  can  do  little  more  than 
add  its  approval  to  laws  passed  by  the 
House  of  Commons.  Many  of  the  "titles" 
held  by  the  lords  (such  as  "baron"  and 
"duke"  and  "earl")  have  been  passed 
from  father  to  son  for  hundreds  of  years. 
Others  are  granted  in  reward  for  out- 
standing achievement,  much  as  Ameri- 
can colleges  and  universities  give  hon- 
orary degrees  to  famous  men  and  women. 

Enthusiastic  About  Sports 

The  British  of  all  classes  are  enthu- 
siastic about  sports,  both  as  amateurs 
and  as  spectators  of  professional  sports. 
They  love  to  shoot,  they  love  to  play 
games,  they  ride  horses  and  bet  on  horse 
races,  they  fish. 

The  great  "spectator"  sports  are  foot- 
ball in  the  autumn  and  winter  and  cricket 
in  the  spring  and  summer.  Football  in 
Britain  takes  two  forms.  They  play  soc- 
cer, which  is  known  in  America ;  and 
they  also  play  "rugger,"  which  is  a 
rougher  game  and  closer  to  American 
football,  but  is  played  without  the  padded 
suits  and  headguards  we  use.  Rugger 
requires  fifteen  on  a  side,  uses  a  ball 
slightly  bigger  than  our  football,  and 
allows  lateral  but  not  forward  passing. 
The  English  do  not  handle  the  ball  as 


cleanly  as  we  do,  but  they  are  far  more 
expert  with  their  feet.  As  in  all  English 
games,  no  substitutes  are  allowed.  If  a 
man  is  injured,  his  side  continues  with 
fourteen  players  and  so  on. 

English  crowds  at  football  or  cricket 
matches  are  more  orderly  and  more 
polite  to  the  players  than  American 
crowds.  If  a  fielder  misses  a  catch,  at 
cricket,  the  crowd  will  probably  take  a 
sympathetic  attitude.  They  will  shout, 
"Good  try,"  even  if  it  looks  to  you  like 
a  bad  fumble.  In  America  the  crowd 
would  probably  shout,  "Take  him  out." 

Regard  for  the  Sabbath 

The  British  make  much  of  Sunday. 
All  the  shops  are  closed,  most  of  the 
restaurants  are  closed,  and  in  the  small 
towns  there  is  not  much  to  do.  The 
British  try  to  spend  Sunday  afternoon  in 
the  country. 

British  churches,  particularly  the 
little  village  churches,  are  often  very 
beautiful  inside  and  out.  Most  of  them 
are  always  open. 

On  the  whole,  British  people — whether 
English,  Scottish,  or  Welsh — are  open 
and  honest.  The  British  will  welcome 
you  as  friends  and  allies.  There  are 
housewives  in  aprons  and  youngsters  in 
knee  pants  in  Britain  who  have  lived 
through  more  high  explosives  in  air 
raids  than  many  soldiers  saw  in  first- 
class  barrages  in  the  last  war. 

During  the  war,  the  British  were 
bombed,  night  after  night  and  month 
after  month.  Thousands  of  them  lost 
their  houses,  their  possessions,  their 
families. 

It  is  always  said  that  Americans  throw 
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more  food  into  their  garbage  cans  than 
any  other  country  eats.  It  is  true.  We 
have  always  been  a  "producer"  nation. 
Most  British  food  is  imported  even  in 
peacetimes,  and  during  the  war  years 
the  British  were  instructed  not  to 
waste  the  things  that  their  ships  bring 
in  from  abroad.  British  seamen  died 
getting  those  convoys  through.  The 
British  were  taught  this  so  thoroughly 
that  they  know  that  gasoline  and  food 
represented  the  lives  of  merchant  sailors. 
Almost  before  you  meet  the  people 
you  will  hear  them  speaking  "English." 
The  accent  is  different  from  ours,  and 
many  of  the  words  are  strange,  or  ap- 
parently wrongly  used.  In  England  the 
"upper  crust"  speak  pretty  much  alike. 
The  news  broadcaster  for  the  BBC 
(British  Broadcasting  Corporation)  is 
a  good  example,  because  he  has  been 
trained  to  talk  with  the  "cultured"  ac- 
cent. He  will  drop  the  letter  "r"  (as 
people  do  in  some  sections  of  our  own 
country)    and  will    say    "hyah"    instead 
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of  "here."  He  will  use  the  broad  a 
pronouncing  all  the  a's  in  "banana"  like 
the  a  in  "father." 

Then  there  are  the  dialects  of  the 
different  localities.  A  farmer  or  villager 
from  Cornwall  very  often  can't  under- 
stand a  farmer  or  villager  in  Yorkshire 
or  Lancashire.  British  slang  is  some- 
thing else,  but  even  apart  from  slang, 
there  are  many  words  which  have  differ- 
ent meanings  from  the  way  we  use  them 
and  many  common  objects  have  different 
names.  For  instance,  instead  of  rail- 
roads, automobiles,  and  radios,  the 
British  will  talk  about  railways,  motor- 
cars, and  wireless  sets.  A  railroad  tie  is 
a  sleeper.  A  freight  car  is  a  goods 
wagon.  A  man  who  works  on  the  road- 
bed is  a  navvy.  A  streetcar  is  a  tram. 
Automobile  lingo  is  just  as  different. 
A  light  truck  is  a  lorry.  The  top  of  a  car 
is  the  hood.  What  we  call  the  hood  (of 
the  engine)  is  a  bonnet.  The  fenders  are 
wings.  A  wrench  is  a  spanner.  Gas  is 
petrol. 

If  you  are  making  purchases,  you  will 
ask  for  sock  suspenders  in  order  to  get 
garters  and  for  braces  instead  of  sus- 
penders— if  you  need  any.  When  stand- 
ing in  line  to  buy  (book)  a  railroad 
ticket  or  a  seat  at  the  movies  (cinema) 
you  will  be  queuing  (pronounced  "cue- 
ing")  up  before  the  booking  office. 

The  English  are  a  kindly,  quiet,  hard- 
working people  who  have  lived  under 
a  strain  such  as  few  people  in  the  world 
have  ever  known. 

As  Americans,  we  need  to  exercise 
three  qualities  if  Anglo-American  friend- 
ship is  to  develop.  They  are  good  will, 
respect,  and  patience.  Toward  nations, 
as  toward  individuals,  we  must  show 
respect  for  positive  achievement.  We 
want  the  real  thing — the  alliance  which 
survives  the  peace  and  becomes  a  per- 
manent force  in  the  shaping  of  the  new 
world. 
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By  G.  A.  CLEVELAND  SHRIGLEY 

Today's  Guidance 

•  Be  to  us,  O  God,  the  guiding  Light 
of  this  day,  that  our  minds  may  be  clear 
with  wisdom  and  truth  and  our  hearts 
undergirded  with  zeal,  hope,  and  joy. 
Keep  all  our  motives  loving  and  kind, 
our  methods  gracious  and  strong,  and 
our  ends  righteous  and  true.  Make  us 
aware  of  the  call  of  Thy  love,  and  lead 
us  to  answer  in  patience,  forbearance, 
service,  and  faith.  Teach  us  to  hallow 
each  task  we  perform ;  use  us  to  minister 
to  others  in  need;  help  us  to  grow  to- 
ward the  best  we  can  be.  Through  Jesus, 
the  Master  and  Light  of  our  lives.  Amen. 

Self-Dedication 

•  Almighty  God,  who  hast  revealed  to 
us  the  fullness  of  Thy  love  in  Jesus 
Christ,  Thy  Son,  help  us  to  give  our- 
selves to  Him,  that  we  may  follow  in 
His  Way  and  know  Him  as  the  Truth 
and  share  in  Him  the  abundant  Life 
which  is  Thine  everlasting  gift  to  us 
through  Him.  Amen. 

Preparation 

•  O  God,  who  in  one  eternal  present 
seest  all  things  past  and  all  things  yet 
to  come,  look  upon  us  this  day  in  Thy 
mercy,  and  prepare  us  for  our  tasks. 
Give  us  hope  in  the  power  of  Thy  re- 
newal, that  we  may  know  that  we  are 
not  tied  down  to  our  mistakes  and  faults 
of  other  days,  but  that  Thou  canst  turn 
even  our  weakness   into   strength.   Let 


our  faith  look  up  to  Thee ;  let  our  hearts 
drink  in  Thy  love ;  let  our  bodies,  minds, 
and  souls  be  flooded  with  Thy  health 
and  life.  Give  us  only  one  motive  in  all 
we  do  this  day:  a  complete  willingness 
to  serve  Thee  with  all  we  are  and  all 
we  have.  Let  no  anxiety  or  fear  dim  our 
vision  of  Thy  love  for  us,  and  let  no 
selfishness  or  pride  stay  our  hands  in 
helping  our  neighbor.  May  our  day  be 
radiant  with  heaven's  light  because  we 
use  its  every  moment  for  Thy  glory. 
Amen. 

God's   Children 

•  Keep  us  this  day,  O  God,  in  childlike 
faith  and  trust.  May  we  look  on  our 
world  with  wondering  eyes  and  find  joy 
and  adventure  in  all  we  see  and  do.  May 
we  thrill  to  the  beauty  of  Thy  love  in 
common  men  and  common  deeds,  and 
may  we  grasp  Thy  blessing  scattered  on 
earth  with  lavish  hand.  Keep  our  inner 
vision  pure  with  heaven's  light,  that  we 
may  know  Thy  power  and  presence  in 
all  that  moves  and  breathes  in  Thy 
creation.  Amen. 

Our  Highest  Good 

•  O  God,  who  dost  know  us  more  truly 
than  we  can  know  ourselves  and  dost 
love  us  more  deeply  than  we  can  love 
ourselves,  teach  us  more  and  more  to 
rely  on  Thee  for  our  highest  good.  Take 
from  us  all  things  which  are  displeas- 
ing to  Thee  and  hurtful  to  us :  our  sin- 
ful thoughts  and  desires,  our  low  aims, 
our  faulty  judgment,  our  vanities  and 
greed.  Give  us  only  those  things  which 
are  pleasing  to  Thee  and  blessed  to  us: 
a  childlike  faith,  pure  hearts,  obedient 
wills,  and  selfless  love.  Help  us  to  meet 
temptation  and  trial  with  courage  and 
to  do  each  day's  work  with  honesty  and 
joy,  knowing  that  Thou  wilt  bring  to 
perfection  all  that  we  attempt  for  Thy 
glory;  through  Jesus  Christ.  Amen. 
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Here's  a  chance  to  test  your  knowledge 
tbout  the  good  old  United  States,  as  well  as 
your   power   of   observation. 

When  you  have  answered  the  quiz,  turn  to 
page  44.  Give  yourself  2  points  for  each 
question  answered  correctly;  3  points  in  ob- 
servation test.  Ratings:  Dumb  Cluck,  below 
60;  Almost  Normal,  60-74;  Ordinary  Guy, 
75-84;     Bright    Egg    85-95;     Superman,     100. 


(  Underline  the  answers  you  believe  to  be 
correct.) 

1.  The  capital  of  Nebraska  is :  Omaha, 
Lincoln,  North  Platte. 

2.  Carlsbad  Caverns,  discovered  by 
Jim  White  and  now  a  National  Park, 
are  in :  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Arizona. 

3.  The  Minute  Man  statue  (used  on 
War  Savings  Stamps)  is  located  in: 
Concord,  Lexington,  Boston. 

4.  Death  Valley,  the  lowest  spot  in  the 
United  States,  is  over  200,  300,  400  ft. 
below  sea  level. 

5.  Mammouth  Cave  is  in:  Arkansas, 
Kentucky,  Tennessee. 

6.  The  Suwanee  River  is  in:  Georgia, 
Florida,  West  Virginia. 

7.  Highest  mountain  in  the  United 
States  is :  Whitney,  Hood,  Baldy. 

8.  The  famous  Natural  Bridge  is  lo- 
cated in:  Virginia,  Massachusetts,  New 
York. 

9.  Boulder  Dam  is  in  Colorado,  Utah, 
Montana. 

10.  Harper's  Ferry  is :  a  boat,  a  river, 
a  town. 

11.  The  largest  of  the  Great  Lakes  is: 
Superior,  Michigan,  Huron. 

12.  Mt.  Vernon  (George  Washington's 
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home)    overlooks   the    Delaware   River, 
Chesapeake  Bay,  Potomac  River. 

13.  The  Delta  is  in  Louisiana,  Mis- 
sissippi, Oklahoma.     . 

ItidU  and  ZcUffet 
By  Carl  H.  Olson,  S.T.D. 

1.  Can  you  guess  about  how  many 
grains  of  sugar  are  in  a  pound? 

2.  Does  lightning  do  any  good  on 
earth  ? 

3.  Guess  who  sent  the  first  airmail 
letter ! 

4.  What  kind  of  grass  grows  the  very 
fastest  ? 

5.  If  money  were  sold  for  its  value  as 
paper  only,  how  many  dollar  bills  do 
you  think  you  would  get  for  one  cent? 

6.  Who  was  the  first  president  of  all 
48  United  States? 

7.  Did  people  ever  smoke  during 
church  services  in  this  country? 

8.  Suppose  there  is  an  inch  of  rain- 
fall over  a  square  mile  of  ground — how 
many  gallons  would  that  be? 

9.  When  did  Hannibal  cross  the  Alps 
with  his  army? 

10.  What  is  the  name  of  the  ruling 
house  of  England  now? 

11.  What  is  the  fastest  scheduled  rail- 
road train  run  in  the  U.  S.? 

12.  What  chemical  elements  were 
known  in  the  pre-Christian  era? 

13.  Who  invented  the  lightning  rod 
and  when? 

14.  How  much  does  a  gallon  of  water 
weigh  ? 

15.  What  are  the  three  leading  ports 
of  the  United  States? 

16.  What  are  the  three  leading  Great 
Lakes  ports? 

17.  What  is  the  area  of  Manhattan 
Island? 

18.  How  many  states  were  there  in 
the  Confederate  States  of  America? 

19.  How  many  organized  Territories 
of  the  United  States  are  there? 

20.  What  two  great  rivers  have  their 
origin  in  Minnesota? 
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Test  Your  Power  of  Observation 

Above  you  will  see  the  trademarks  from  advertisements  of  well-known  products.  You've 
seen  them  dozens  of  times  in  magazines  in  your  home.  In  the  space  below  fill  in  the  names 
of  products  suggested  by  the  productions,  then  turn  to  page  44  and  check  your  answers. 


2.. 
3- 

4„ 


21.  Do  you  recall  how  long  it  took 
Moses  to  reach  the  Promised  Land? 

22.  There  are  five  people  in  a  room. 
Three  leave  together.  Of  the  three,  two 
come  back.  One  goes  outside  again, 
while  he  is  gone,  one  comes  back  into 
the  room.  At  this  point,  how  many  peo- 
ple are  there  in  the  room? 


23.  If  a  lion  roars  and  a  hyena  laughs, 
what  do  you  call  the  sound  the  elephant 
makes  ? 

24.  Which  has  more  teeth,  a  grown 
dog  or  an  adult  human? 

25.  Which  body  of  men  must  ratify 
the  peace  treaty — the  House  or  the 
Senate?  Or  both? 
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"Know  Your  America"  {Page  42) 

1.  Lincoln 

2.  Arizona 

3.  Lexington 

4.  Over  200  feet  below  sea  level 

5.  Kentucky 

6.  Florida  and  Georgia 

7.  Whitney 

8.  Virginia 

9.  Utah 

10.  A  town 

11.  Superior 

12.  Chesapeake  Bay 

13.  Louisiana 

Answers  to  "Tricks  and  Quizzes" 
{Questions  on  pages  42  and  43) 

1.  About  2,360,000.  If  you  don't  be- 
lieve it,  count  'em ! 

2.  Yes,  it  creates  free  nitrogen  in  the 
air ;  and  this  is  carried  into  the  earth  by 
rain  and  so  enriches  the  soil. 

3.  You  won't  believe  it,  but  George 
Washington  sent  a  letter  by  balloon  in 
1793  from  Philadelphia  prison  yard.  It 
was  carried  by  Jean  Pierre  Blanchard 
in  the  balloon  and  was  delivered  to  the 
mayor  of  Woodbury,  N.  J. 

4.  Bamboo — its  shoots  will  sometimes 
grow  from  6  to  14  inches  in  a  single 
day. 

5.  Well,  I'm  told  each  bill  is  worth 
825  millionths  of  a  cent  for  paper.  That 
would  mean  1212  for  a  cent!  I'll  take  a 
nickel's  worth! 

6.  William  Howard  Taft,  because 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico  did  not  be- 
come states  until  1912. 

7.  Yes,  in  early  American  colonial 
days.  Smoking  was  finally  banned  when 
ministers  complained  against  the  noise 
made  by  the  flint  and  steel ! 

8.  That  would  be  17,371,520  gallons 
of  water ! 


9.  Hannibal  crossed  the  Alps  in  218 

B.C. 

10.  The  House  of  Windsor. 

11.  The  Burlington  Morning  Zephyr, 
powered  by  a  diesel,  goes  54.6  miles  in 
39  minutes  for  a  speed  of  84.0  m/hr. 
between  East  Dubuque  and  Prairie  du 
Chien. 

12.  Carbon,  gold,  iron,  lead,  copper, 
mercury,   silver,   sulphur,  tin   and   zinc. 

13.  The  lightning  rod  was  invented  by 
Franklin  in  1752. 

14.  A  gallon  of  water  weighs  8.355 
pounds. 

15.  New  York  Harbor,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  in  that  order. 

16.  Duluth-Superior,  Toledo,  Buffalo, 
in  that  order. 

17.  Manhattan  Island  has  an  area  of 
22.24  square  miles. 

18.  South  Carolina,  Mississippi,  Flor- 
ida, Alabama,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Tex- 
as, Virginia,  Arkansas,  North  Carolina, 
and  Tennessee,  actually  seceded  in  the 
order  given.  Delaware,  Maryland,  Ken- 
tucky and  Missouri  were  represented  in 
the  Confederate  Congress  but  did  not 
pass  ordinances  of  secession.  This  makes 
a  total  of  15  states. 

19.  There  are  two  organized  United 
States  Territories :  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

20.  The  two  great  rivers  rising  in 
Minnesota  are  the  Mississippi  River 
and  the  Red  River  of  the  North. 

21.  The  story  says  that  it  took  the 
children  of  Israel  40  years,  but  Moses 
never  did  get  there. 

22.  Four. 

23.  Trumpet. 

24.  A  grown  dog. 

25.  The  Senate,  by  a  two-thirds  vote. 

Observation  Test  {Page  43) 

1.  Bell  Telephone 

2.  De  Vilbliss  products 

3.  Cat's  Paw  rubber  heels  and  soles 

4.  Lockheed  Constellation  planes 

5.  Luden's  cough  drops 

6.  Kremel  hair  tonic 

7.  Gem  Razor  blades 

8.  Eye-gene 
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The  fine  looking  group  pictured  here  on  the  stage  at  the  Great  Lakes  SMCL  Rally  is  the 
Bluejacket  Recruit  Training  Choir.  To  the  right,  Yoeman  Sam  Pittman  stands  between 
Chaplain  Rodrick  Smith  and  Chief  Specialist  (W)  Barnett  {Official  U.  S.  Navy  Photograph) 


GREAT    LAKES    SMC  J   RALLY 


By  CHAPLAIN  ROBERT  H.  WILLETS 


BACK  in  June  there  were  big  doings 
out  at  the  Great  Lakes  Naval  Train- 
ing Center.  The  occasion  for  all  the 
excitement  and  fuss  was  a  Service 
Men's  Christian  League  Rally,  spon- 
sored by  the  chaplains  of  the  training 
base  and  hospital  there.  Almost  500 
people  crowded  into  one  of  the  buildings 
of  the  hospital  area. 

The  service  was  conducted  by  Chap- 
lain Robert  H.  Willets,  chaplain  in 
charge  of  the  SMCL  Units  at  the 
Center.  Highlight  of  the  evening's  event 
was  the  main  address  by  R.  G.  Le- 
Tourneau,  famed  manufacturer,  and 
widely  known  as  "America's  Number 
One  Christian  Laymen."  Mr.  LeTour- 
neau  flew  up,  from  Peoria  to  the  rally 
in  his  own  plane. 

A  very  attractive  printed  program 
was  prepared  for  the  affair,  giving  order 
of  service,  thumbnail  sketches  of  those 
taking  part,  and  a  short  history  of  the 


Service  Men's  Christian  League.  The 
front  cover  carried  a  colored  reprint  of 
that  famous  painting  "Our  Lord  of  the 
Sea." 

The  Bluejackets  Recruit  Training 
Choir,  under  the  direction  of  Chief 
Specialist  (W)  R.  A.  Barnett,  gave 
three  special  numbers.  Special  vocal 
selections  were  also  rendered  by  the 
Mifflin  Sisters  Trio,  who  were  guests 
of  the  Training  Center  that  evening. 
Scripture  was  read  by  Yoeman  3/c  Sam 
Pittman.  Specialist  William  Jewsberry 
sat  at  the  organ  console. 

Since  the  founding  of  the  Service 
Men's  Christian  League  back  in  1942, 
Great  Lakes  Training  Base  has  always 
been  a  stronghold  for  active  and  vig- 
orous Units.  Records  at  League  head- 
quarters and  past  issues  of  The  Link 
tell  a  glorious  story  of  accomplishments 
by  these  Units.  And  it  looks  like  the 
good  work  still  goes  on! 
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©  W.  A.  Wilde  Co. 

By  Amos  R.  Wells 

(Note:  Read  each  description  a  line  at  a 
time,  and  Go  Till  You  Guess.  Your  score  for 
each  item  is  the  number  of  the  line  at  which 
you  obtained  the  answer,  and  the  lowest  total 
wins.  For  answers,  turn  to  page  48.) 

BIBLE  MOTHERS 

No.  1 

1.  This  mother,  though  a  foreigner 
and  a  heathen,  came  to  Jesus. 

2.  She  begged  him  to  heal  her  daugh- 
ter. 

3.  To  test  her,  he  seemed  to  refuse. 

4.  She  won  him  by  an  amazingly- 
beautiful  reply. 

5.  He  bestowed  on  her  .pre-eminent 
praise. 

No.  2 

1.  She  was  the  chief  of  all  mothers 
that  ever  lived. 

2.  At  the  same  time  she  was  the 
saddest  of  all  mothers. 

3.  She  had  the  most  wonderful  of  all 
sons. 

4.  She  pondered  his  words  and  acts, 
but  did  not  seem  to  understand  him. 

5.  At  his  death  he  put  her  in  the 
charge  of  his  dearest  friend 

No.  3 

1.  She  was  the  first  mother. 

2.  She  lived  in  western  Asia. 

3.  She  had  three  sons  whose  names 
we  know. 

4.  Her  oldest  son  slew  the  second 
son. 

5.  The  first  sin  is  laid  to  her  account. 

No.  4 

1.  This  mother,  because  she  was  child- 
less, was  tormented  by  a  second  wife, 
who  had  children. 
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2.  Her  husband  asked,  "Am  I  not 
better  to  thee  than  ten  sons?" 

3.  As  her  lips  moved  in  prayer,  the 
priest  mistook  her  for  a  drunken 
woman. 

4.  She  received  a  son  in  answer  to 
prayer. 

5.  She  made  him  a  special  robe  every 
year. 

No.  5 

1.  The  mother  of  Paul's  beloved  young 
helper. 

2.  She  is  described  as  a  woman  of 
"unfeigned  faith." 

3.  She  taught  her  son  the  Scriptures 
from  his  earliest  years. 

4.  He  became  pastor  of  the  important 
church  of  Ephesus. 

5.  Paul  wrote  him  two  wonderful 
letters. 

No.  6 

1.  She  was  the  mother  of  a  man 
whose  birth  was  foretold  in  the  last 
two  verses  of  the  Old  Testament. 

2.  She  became  old  but  was  childless. 

3.  An  angel  foretold  that  she  should 
bear  a  son. 

4.  Before  the  son  was  born,  she  had 
a  visit  from  a  kinswoman  from  the 
north. 

5.  The  son  became  a  great  preacher, 
who  suffered  a  martyr's  death;  he  was 
beheaded. 

No.  7 

1.  With  her  and  for  her  the  greatest 
of  the  Hebrew  kings  committed  two  of 
the  greatest  crimes. 

2.  The  king  was  severely  rebuked  by 
a  prophet. 

3.  As  was  foretold,  the  child  of  this 
evil  marriage  died. 

4.  Then  she  had  a  second  child,  who 
became  a  great  king  and  a  very  wise 
man. 

5.  But  it  was  only  through  her  ef- 
forts, and  the  prophet's,  that  her  son 
became  king. 


Number  10 


GO  TILL   YOU  GUESS 
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No.  8 

1.  This  was  "a  great  woman,"  who 
had  no  son. 

2.  She  made  a  little  room  on  the  wall, 
which  she  set  apart  for  a  prophet. 

3.  In  return  the  prophet  foretold  that 
she  should  have  a  son. 

4.  When  the  boy  grew  up  he  fell  sick 
and  died. 

5.  She  sent  for  the  prophet,  who  re7 
stored  the  boy  to  life. 

No.  9 

1.  This  mother  appeared  before  Sol- 
omon, claiming  a  babe. 

2.  Another  woman  also  laid  claim  to 
it  saying  that  the  first  woman  stole  it. 

3.  Solomon,  called  for  a  sword,  and 
announced  that  he  would  give  half  of 
the  babe  to  each  woman. 

4.  The  true  mother  was  determined 
by  her  reaction  to  this  threat. 

No.  10 

1.  The  mother  of  the  wife  of  an 
apostle. 

2.  She  lived  in  Capernaum. 

3.  She  was  seized  with  a  severe  fever. 

4.  A  great  helper  touched  her  hand 
and  the  fever  left  her. 

No.  11 

1.  The  mother  of  two  fishers  who 
became  apostles. 

2.  She  joined  with  them  in  a  very 
ambitious  request. 

3.  She  was  one  of  those  who  went  to 
the  tomb  on  Easter  morning. 

4.  One  of  her  sons  was  the  first 
apostle  to  become  a  martyr. 

No.  12 

1.  She  probably  furnished  the  upper 
room  for  the  Lord's  Supper. 

2.  That  room  became  a  meeting  place 
of  the  disciples  after  the  resurrection. 

3.  At  her  house  the  Christians  met  to 
pray  for  Peter's  release  from  prison. 

4.  Her  son  became  a  helper  of  Paul, 
then  of  Barnabas,  then  of  Peter. 


BIBLE    READINC 

PROGRAM 

{From    the    American 

Bible    Society 

Calendar) 

Day 

Book 

Chapter 

1. 

Romans 

ltl-18,  24-32 

2. 

2 

3. 

3:9-4:8 

4. 

Romans    

5,   6 

5. 

8 

6. 
7. 

Romans    

.  .    9:27-10:21 

Romans    

11 

8. 

Romans 

12,  13 

9. 

Romans    

..     14:1-15:13 

10. 

15:14-33 

11. 

Romans    

16 

12. 
13. 

1    Corinthians    .  . 

1 

1   Corinthians   .  .  . 

2.1-3:9 

14. 

...   3:10-4:21 

15. 

5,  6 

16. 

7:1-24 

17. 

1    Corinthians    .  . 

8:1-9:16 

18. 

.  .   9:17-10:13 

19. 

Corinthians    .  .  . 

.    10:14-11:16 

20. 

1  Corinthians   .  .  . 

.    11:17-12:31 

21. 

1  Corinthians   .  . . 

..    13:1-14:19 

22. 

1  Corinthians   .  .  . 

.    14:20-15:19 

23. 

24. 

1   Corinthians   .  .  . 

16 

1 

25. 

II   Corinthians   .  . 

3»  4 

26. 

5,  6 

27. 

II   Corinthians   .  . 

7,  8 

28. 

1   Corinthians   .  . 

9,   10 

29. 
30. 
31. 

1 1    Corinthians    .  . 

11 

1 1    Corinthians    .  . 

12 

1    Corinthians    .  . 

13 

Wife  (reading  from  an  insurance 
pamphlet)  :  "A  large  percentage  of  ac- 
cidents occur  in  the  kitchen." 

Husband:  "Yes,  and  what's  worse  we 
men  have  to  eat  them  and  pretend  we 
enjoy  them." 

Mrs.  Brown:  "Are  you  sure  you 
watered  the  plants  in  the  living  room, 
Nora?" 

Maid :  "Yes,  ma'am.  If  you  listen,  you 
can  hear  the  water  dripping  on  the 
carpet." 

♦ 

An  Irishman  was  telling  his  friend  of 
his  narrow  escape  at  Dunkerque.  "The 
bullet  went  in  me  chest  and  came  out  me 
back." 

Friend:  "But  it  would  go  through 
your  heart  and  kill  you." 

Irishman:     "Me    heart    was    in    me 
mouth  at  the  time." 
♦ 

Old  Lady  (to  bellboy)  :  "I  tell  you  I 
won't  live  in  this  room!  I'm  not  going 
to  pay  my  good  money  for  a  closet  with 
a  measely  little  folding  bed  in  it.  If  you 
think  that  just  because  I'm  from  the 
country." 

Bell  Boy — (cutting  in  wearily)  :  "Get 
in,  lady,  get  in.  This  isn't  your  room. 
This  is  the  elevator." 

Council  (to  woman  witness)  :  "I  hope 
I  haven't  bothered  you  with  all  these 
questions." 

Witness:  "Not  at  all.  I  have  a  small 
boy,  aged  6,  at  home." 
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Silly:  "In  the  Eskimo  country  they 
live  on  candles  and  blubber." 

Willy:,  "Well,  if  I  had  to  live  on 
candles  I  guess  I  would  too." 

1st  Husband :  "My  wife  finds  my 
money  wherever  I  hide  it." 

2nd  Husband:  "My  wife  never  finds 
mine.  I  put  it  in  the  basket  with  my 
undarned  socks." 

Joe  espied  Bill,  his  neighbor  coming 
along  the  road  with  his  fishing  tackle 
on  his  back.  "Catch  anything  old  boy?" 
he  eagerly  asked. 

Bill :  "Yes,  two." 

Joe:  "Good!  What  were  they?" 

Bill:  "The  7:30  there,  and  the  5:15 
back." 


Answers  to  "Go  Till  You  Guess" 
{Questions  on  pages  46  and  47) 

1.  The  Syro-Phoenician  (Matt.  15:21-28; 
Mark  7:24-30). 

2.  The  Virgin  Mary.  (Luke  1:26-38;  2:51; 
John  2:4;  19:25-27). 

3.  Eve.  (Gen.  2:18-24.  Gen.  4:1-15.  Gen. 
3:1-24). 

4.  Hannah,  the  mother  of  Samuel  (I  Sam. 
1:1-28;  2:18-21). 

5.  Eunice,  mother  of  Timothy  (II  Tim. 
1:5;  3:15). 

6.  Elizabeth,  mother  of  John  the  Baptist 
(Mai.  4:5,  6;  Luke  1:17;  1:39-45;  3:1-17; 
Mark  6:25-28). 

7.  Bathsheba,  mother  of  Solomon  (II  Sam. 
11:1-27;  12:1-10;  12:14-23;  12:24;  I  Kings 
1:5-40). 

8.  The  Shunammite  mother  (II  Kings 
4:8-37). 

9.  The  mother  who  preferred  to  lose  her 
babe  rather  than  allow  Solomon  to  kill  it 
(I  Kings  3:16-28). 

10.  Peter's  wife's  mother  (Luke  4:38,  39; 
Matt.  8:14,-15). 

11.  Salome,  mother  of  James  and  John 
(Matt.  20:20-24;  27:56;  Mark  15:40;  16:1). 

12.  Mary,  the  mother  of  John  Mark 
(Acts  12:12;  13:5;  13:13;  15:36-40). 


ESTHER,  THE  QUEEN 

Concluding  our  series  of 
features  on  famous  women 
prominent  in  the  Bible's 
gallery       of      personalities 


Religious  News  Phot< 


IN  a  contest  staged  under  the  direction  of  King  Ahasuerus  of  Persia,  Esther,  because  of  her 
beauty  and  her  modest  and  unassuming  demeanor,  was  selected  as  his  queen.  On  the  advice  of 
her  Uncle  Mordecai,  she  kept  secret  the  tact  that  she  was  a  Jewess. 

One  day  Mordecai  discovered  a  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  the  Kinf  He  made  it  known  to 
Esther  and  she  in  turn  warned  her  husband,  and  the  conspirators  were  hanged.  These  tacts  are 
written  in  the  Book  of  Chronicles. 

When  Haman  was  appointed  Prime  Minister,  all  were  commanded  to  bow  and  render  obeisance. 
However,  Mordecai  refused.  So  Haman  obtained  from  King  Ahasuerus  a  decree  for  the  extermina- 
tion of  the  Jewish  race  throughout  the  empire. 

Mordecai  brought  the  news  to  Esther,  and  together  they  planned  to  circumvent  the  destruction 
of  their  people.  Esther  requested  the  King  and  his  Prime  Minister  to  honor  her  by  attending  a 
banquet  she  had  arranged.  So  pleased  was  the  ruler  with  the  entertainment  that  he  asked  Esther 
what  reward  she  desired.  She  asked  that  they  come  back  again  to  another  banquet  she  had 
planned. 

Naturally  Haman  was  elated  at  this  signal  honor  from  the  Queen,  but  it  still  irked  him  that 
Mordecai  the  Jew,  who  sat  at  the  King's  gate  refused  to  bow  and  revere  him.  When  Hainan's 
wife  and  friends  suggested  he  erect  a  gallows  and  obtain  the  King's  consent  to  hang  Mordecai, 
the  plan  pleased  Haman,  and  he  decided  to  carry  it  out. 

Because  the  King  could  not  sleep  that  night,  he  commanded  that  the  chronicles  of  the  kingdom 
be  read  to  him.  It  was  then  he  discovered  Mordecai  had  never  been  rewarded  for  disclosing  the 
plot  against  him.  In  the  morning  he  sent  for  his  prime  minister  and  asked,  "What  shall  be  done 
to  the  man  the  king  delights  to  honor?"  Thinking  he  was  the  man,  Haman  hastily  suggested  a 
plan.  "Make  haste  and  do  unto  Mordecai  the  Jew  who  sits  at  the  gate,  what  you  have  just 
proposed,"  said  the  king. 

So  Haman  was  compelled  to  conduct  Mordecai  in  triumph  through  the  city.  When  he  returned 
to  the  palace  to  attend  the  banquet  arranged  by  Queen  Esther,  he  trembled  with  foreboding 
when  the  king  again  asked  his  queen  what  reward  she  desired.  Then  Esther  revealed  to  her 
husband  that  she  was  a  Jewess  and  prayed  for  her  own  life  and  that  of  her  people.  She  accused 
Haman  of  a  gigantic  plot  against  her  people  and  pointed  to  the  fact  that  he  had  erected  a 
gallows  on  which  he  intended  to  hang  Mordecai.  When  the  King  heard  this,  he  became  enraged 
and  ordered  Haman  should  be  hung  thereon  instead  of  Mordecai. 
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